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New and Forthcoming Revisions 


PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 


revised edition 


by Mabel D. Erwin 


Here is a combined text and lab manual which presents the basic principles of fitting and pattern 
designing with special emphasis on the fundamental design techniques in flat pattern making. Not 
only does the book thoroughly cover the methods of pattern manipulation, but also develops skill in 
the use of the basic design principles of proportion, harmony, rhythm, and balance and the proper 
handling of necessary tools. This new edition places stress on the suitability of design to fabric and 
on refinement of the design lines or structural features of the garment with subordination of applied 
decoration. The material is vividly illustrated by new line drawings, and the suggested problems and 


projects at the end of the chapters provide the students with opportunities for initiative. 


Ready May 


ART IN EVERYDAY LIPE 
fourth edition 


by Harriet and Vetta Goldstein 


A profusion of illustrations demonstrates here the principles of art as they relate to everyday problems, 
such as house design and decoration, store decoration, costume design, city planning, and advertising. 
In each of these fields one must consider size, shape, color, and texture to achieve a desired effect, and 
the illustrations in this book which are chosen from various price levels prove that there is no relationship 
between cost and beauty. The fourth edition includes a new chapter entitled “The House as a Unit” 
which covers some of the important values in planning a home, along with the art that is involved. 
Outstanding architects, designers, and decorators have contributed to this text to make it one which 
instills the reader with a sound knowledge of art principles and genuine confidence in his own artistic 


judgment. 


Ready April 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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SERVE HUMANITY x SERVE YOUR COUNTRY «x SERVE YOURSELF 





Your Career... 


more complete 





as an ARMY. DIETITIAN 


In serving humanity, you serve your 
country. In serving your country, you serve yourself. 
And with this extra satisfaction come these extra 
benefits! ... As an Army Dietitian, you begin 
your career with the prestige and recognition of an 
officer! You serve in modern, well- 
equipped Army hospitals all over the world 
and work.with a fine group of progressive, dedicated, 
professional men and women. You're part of an 
f important medical team, wearing a uniform 
that marks you as tops in your field. 
Above all, you know you're using your skills to 
their greatest advantage ... to the best benefit 
of humanity, country and self. Find out how exciting 


and rewarding an Army career can be. 


ro “FILL OUT THIS COUPON TODAY-~-=— .. 


The Surgeon General— United States tom 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL E—, Washington 25, D. C. 


SPECIALIST CORPS — Attention: Personnel Division 


U. S. ARMY 
MEDICAL SERVICE 


Please send me further information on my opportu- 
nities as a Dietitian in the United States Army 
Check if interested in training opportunities 
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ow Pet evaporated 
milk makes... 


BANANA-ORANGE ICE CREAM 
extra WHOLESOME, extra THRIFTY! 








Rich and creamy-smooth, with the blended flavor of 
mellow-ripe bananas, fresh orange juice, and just 

a touch of tangy lemon—yes, Banana Orange Ice 
Cream made with Pet Evaporated Milk 

is a refreshing treat! 

It’s extra wholesome and thrifty, too. Because 
Pet Evaporated Milk is concentrated to 
double richness, the cup of Pet Milk in this 
recipe is equal to two full cups of rich 
whole milk. It makes ice cream better- 
balanced nutritionally than the 

kind made with cream. And it costs 

much less because Pet Evaporated 

Milk costs only about one-third 

as much as whipping cream. 
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Banana-Orange Ice Cream 


Chill until ice cold 1 cup Pet Evaporated Milk 

Mash until smooth 1 medium well-ripened banana 

Add, then stir until 

sugar is dissolved VY, cup orange juice, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 
¥, cup sugar, few grains salt 

Chill thoroughly. Whip chilled milk with cold rotary beater, or electric 

beater at high speed, until fluffy. 

Then add ae Fe 2 tablespoons lemon juice 

Continue whipping until stiff. Fold into fruit mixture. Freeze, without stir- 

ring, in tray of refrigerator at coldest temperature. Makes about 1 quart. 





HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. - PET MILK COMPANY - ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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atevery age 
supplies needed vitamin © 


From the third week of life through childhood, adolescence, 
and adult life, citrus fruits can supply rich sources 

LA ile Geert tt Callie Mod tel ale Mal-telliamelile| 
development. When ascorbic acid require- 

ments increase Os in pregnancy, olaieliloly 

periods of elevated metabolism, and 

convalescence from illness or surgery, 


citrus is even more valuable 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 


GRAPEFRUIT + ORANGES + TANGERINES 

ACCEPTED FOR ADVERTISING 

IN JOURNALS OF THE 

” - AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
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Introducing 


newest AHEA 
career booklet 


Career Opportunities in 
Home Economics in Business 


Iris Davenport 
Chairman, HEIB Department 


writes 


Many of the most challenging opportunities in home economics 
are in business. We of the Home Economics in Business Depart- 
ment of the American Home Economics Association describe them 
for you in this new booklet. We hope it will be of interest and 
help to you. 

The home economist in a business position serves as a bridge 
She brings the products and services of business to the home 
maker, and takes to business the needs and desires of the home 
maker. The home economist in business is working, as are all 
home economists, to help individuals and families to want, to work 
for, and to attain a better and a more satisfying level of living 

This survey of the various business areas open to home econo 


mists—and there are 18 of these classifications points up the 
opportunities, the challenges, and the requirements for the various 


positions. 


and 
Corris Guy 
Chairman-elect 


Savs 


Here, in concrete and attractive form, is a splendid outline of 
the advantages of entering the field of home economics in business 


Order your copy today from 


AHEA, 1600 Twentieth St.. N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 


3 5 cents 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


ow Today I said goodby for this trip 
to my friends in Hawaii. And like every traveler who 
leaves this paradise, I was strongly aware of the mixture 
of great sadness and great 
happiness that a farewell 
“Aloha” brings. 

This last day was packed 
with activity! This morning 
I went over to the DOLE 
cannery to say Aloha to 
friends there. One of the 
foremen told me that the 
DOLE “line” was now 
breaking records. They can 
pack more than 4,000 cans 
of pineapple in a single minute! 

I had lunch at a home in Manoa Valley with some 
students from the University of Hawaii's Home Eco- 
nomics Department. My hostess announced that the 
salad was named in my honor, and would henceforth be 
known as “Patricia’s Salad.” Never did an honor “taste” 
so good! But—try it yourself: 


PATRICIA'’S SALAD 
4 maraschino cherries, 

cut in fourths 
Ve cup nuts, chopped 
2 tablespoons pineapple syrup 8 DOLE Pineapple Spears, 
1 banana, sliced drained 
Mix cream cheese, mayonnaise and pineapple syrup together 
until smooth. Fold in banana slices, cherries, and nuts. On each 
plate arrange 2 drained pineapple spears on a bed of crisp 
greens; pile cheese-fruit mixture to one side. You'll need no 
extra salad dressing. Makes 4 servings. 


1 3-ounce package soft 
cream cheese 
Vg cup mayonnaise 


While being served, I noticed 

a magnificent black lacquer 

tray holding the individual 

salad servings — and I men- 

tioned how lovely it was. 

Later at the airport, to my 

great embarrassment — but 

even greater pleasure — the identical tray was presented 
to me as an Aloha gift! That is the way Hawaii is... 

Minutes later, I looked down and said goodby to Oahu, 

the “Aloha Island’’— and to the others I could not see: 

Hawaii, the “Orchid Island;"’ Maui, the “Valley Island;” 

Kauai, the “Garden Island;” and DOLE’s own “Pine- 
apple Island”— Lanai. It had been a wonderful trip! 


See you at the Convention, 


DOLE Home Economist 
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GOUDEN LULUES for Biscuit Baking 


Students find tender, flaky, melt-in-the- to blend with dry ingredients. And because 
mouth biscuits quick and easy to make— pure all-vegetable Crisco is America’s fresh- 
delicious to eat—when they make them with _ est shortening, hot breads turn out delicately 
Crisco. Crisco is creamier than any other _ flavored and delicious. 


leading vegetable shortening—ever so easy 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR BETTER BISCUITS 


1. For richer, more tender biscuits use 4 cup Crisco instead of 
4§ cup in Crisco recipe. 


2. For quick biscuits make drop rather than rolled biscuits. 
Use 1 cup milk instead of *4 cup in Crisco recipe. 


3. For small flat biscuits roll dough to '4" or less thickness. For 
larger biscuits roll dough at least '4" thick. 


4. For crusty biscuits separate pats of dough on the baking 
sheet. For soft sides place dough pats in a layer cake pan so 
that sides are touching. 


5. To avoid last minute rush make biscuit dough several hours 
ahead of serving time. Place dough pats on baking pan and 
keep in the refrigerator until ready to bake. Increase baking 
time 5 to 10 minutes for chilled dough. 


6. To reheat biscuits place them in top of a double boiler. Cover 
and heat over boiling water 10 to 15 minutes. 


7. For variety cut dough into squares or diamond shapes, in- 
stead of with a round cutter. 


8. For browner top crust brush dough with melted Crisco 
before baking. 











PREE WALL CHART—“Helpful Hints for Better Biscuits’’—is available 
in 17" x 22" size for use as visual aid. Write to Crisco Wall Chart, Dept. 
J-5, Box 837, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


Procrer & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 





Mix 2 cups sifted flour, 3 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, and 1 teaspoon salt in bowl. 
Cut in 's cup Crisco (with two knives or 
pastry blender) until mixture looks like 
coarse meal. 


Add %4 cup milk and stir just enough to 
hold dough together. 


Place dough on floured board or pastry 
cloth. Knead dough several times and 
roll out 4" to '4" thick. Cut with floured 
biscuit cutter. 


Bake on an ungreased cookie sheet in hot 
oven (425° F.) 12-15 minutes. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET © CHICAGO 6. ILLINOIS 


Learning to ride a bike or pushing a doll 
buggy around the block are part of the 
pre-schoolers’ big job of growing up—so 
is learning to eat a variety of foods, to 
meet the nutrient needs of growth and 
to establish good eating habits for a 
healthy life. 

Protein is essential for the child's devel- 
oping muscle, and for growth of bone as 
well. Milk and milk products are the 
primary source of protein in the diet of 
young children.' Eggs, meat, fish and 
poultry are also sources of high quality 
protein and should be included in the 
child's diet. 

Calcium, phosphorus, and vitamin D are 
required for the normal calcification of 
bones and teeth, a continuous process 
during growth . . . even during the period 
of slow linear growth. One quart of vita- 
min D fortified milk per day will provide 
adequate quantities of these nutrients 
during pre-school years.! 

iron, copper, and certain other minerals 
are needed for red blood cell formation 
and as catalysts in various enzyme sys- 
tems. These nutrients are provided by 
eggs, meats, fish, fruits, vegetables, and 
whole grain or enriched cereals. 

All the essential vitamins must be pro- 
vided for the formation and functioning of 
normal body tissues. Milk and milk prod- 
ucts are the main source of riboflavin and 
of pre-formed vitamin A in children’s diets 

.and provide some of all the other 
known vitamins. 

Whole grain or enriched cereals and 
legumes supplement dairy foods and 
meats as sources of the B-vitamins, Citrus 
fruits, tomatoes, and other fruits and 
vegetables are needed as a source of vita- 
min C ... and provide liberal amounts of 
vitamin A as well. 

Energy for growth and activity is pro 
vided by all foods. More than 85 per 
cent of the necessary calories come from 
fats and carbohydrates,? both of which 
are needed for adequate nutrition of the 
young child.' Butterfat is an excellent 
and dependable dietary fat for children 
of this age group. 

Approximately one quart of milk, or its 
equivalent in other dairy foods —cheese, ice 
cream and butter —is recommended for in- 
clusion in the diet of the normal young 
child every day. 

‘Jeans, P. C. Feeding of healthy infants and chil 
dren. J. Am. Med. Assn. 142: 807 (March) 1950 
*The National Food Situation, NFS—60 U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., (April- 
dune) 1952. 





Since 1915 the National 
Dairy Council, a non-profit 
organization, has been de 
voted to nutrition research 
and education to extend the 
use uf dairy products 
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® Conference on the Home Economist in 
Expanding Programs of International Service 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, president of the 
American Home Economics Association, has issued 
invitations on behalf of the Association to an Asso- 
ciation-sponsored Conference on the Home Econo- 
mist in Expanding Programs of International Serv- 
ice, to be held May 10, 11, and 12, at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in New York City. 

The Conference is designed to aid home econo- 
mists to be better prepared to (1) serve visitors and 
students from abroad who observe or study in the 
United States and (2) undertake work abroad in 
any of the many international programs. 

Conference membership has been planned to in- 
clude Association members who—from their past or 
present positions in the AHEA—can bring valuable 
experience to the Conference and can readily trans- 
mit the Conference findings to other Association 
members. Invitations have been sent to Association 
officers, past presidents, chairmen of divisions and 
departments, representatives of state presidents, 
members of the AHEA international committee, and 
representatives of the public relations committee. 

Others from home economics groups include in- 
dividuals who have worked abroad, college admin- 
istrators, state supervisors of home economics edu- 
cation, and state leaders of Extension Service. 
Others invited to participate in the Conference in- 
clude key members of kindred organizations inter- 
ested in international programs, international stu- 
dents, and representatives of both private and gov- 
ernmental agencies concerned with these inter- 
national programs. 

Mrs. Helen Judy Bond of Teachers College and 
Elda Robb of Simmons College are co-chairmen 
for the Conference. 

Plans for the Conference have the support of 
members of the staffs of the several offices within 
the Office of Education and in the Department of 
Agriculture who are working with programs of 
international service. 

The Foreign Operations Administration, the prin- 


cipal government agency devoted exclusively to in- 
ternational programs, is co-operating with the Asso- 


ciation in plans for the Conference. It will bring 
to the Conference members of its administrative 
staff as well as persons in its field service and FOA- 
sponsored visitors and trainees in this country. 

Harold E. Stassen, director of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, in expressing the interest of 
his agency in the Conference, writes: 


I regard this Conference as an important event in this 
country’s international program. ... 

I believe that programs geared to women’s roles in the 
economies and lives of people in countries with which the 
United States is co-operating offer a major contribution 
toward our international objectives which has not been 
adequately utilized. The Conference should help to develop 
basic plans and effective methods of implementation of hom« 
economics programs in the international field. 


®@ Legislative Committee Lists Pending 

Legislation 

The AHEA legislative committee has sent to state 
legislative chairmen a summary of current U.S. 
Senate and House of Representatives bills of special 
interest to home economists. 

The list includes, among others, the following 
bills, listed by number and author. Copies of the 
bills may be obtained from Congressmen or from 
the author of the bill. 


S$ 2723 (Senator Alexander Smith, R-N.J.) to provide 
for a conference of educators and interested laymen from 
all parts of the nation to be called the White House Confer- 
ence on Education to consider and report to the President 
on significant and pressing problems in the field of education. 

S 2724 (Senator Smith, R-N.J.) to establish a_nine- 
member lay committee as an advisory group to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

S 2779 (Senator John McClellan, D-Ark.) to provide for 
federal financial assistance to the states in the construction 
of public elementary and secondary school facilities and for 
other purposes. 

S 2796 (Senator Charles Potter, R-Mich.) to authorize 
the Federal Trade Commission to issue rules and regulations 
for labeling certain fabrics containing synthetic fibers. The 
bill calls on the FTC to prescribe standards for labeling all 
fabrics intended as wearing apparel. 

HR 2739 (Joseph O'Hara, R-Minn.) to amend the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to enforce the labeling 
of imitation foods as “imitation” and to bear the name of 
the food imitated. 
than those for which a definition and standard of identity 


This would include imitation foods other 


has been established. 

HR 7172 (Mrs. Frances Bolton, R-Ohio) and HR 7597 
(Mrs. Vera Buchanan, D-Pa.) to require equal pay for equal 
work for women. 

HR 7448 (Daniel Reed, R-N.Y.) to amend Title V of 
the Social Security Act so as to promote and assist in the 
extension and improvement of child health and welfare serv- 
ices, to provide for the more effective use of available federal 
funds, and for other purposes. 

HR 7199 (Daniel Reed, R-N.Y.) to extend coverage and 
increase benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, preserve insurance rights of disabled individuals 
and increase amounts of earnings permitted. 

HR 7294 (John Dingeil, D-Mich.) to permit deduction 
for income tax purposes of certain expenses incurred by 
working mothers in providing care for their children while 
they are at work. 


The AHEA legislative committee urges AHEA 
members to write for and study these bills—all of 
which are concerned with areas of legislation in- 
cluded in the AHEA legislative program—and to 
let their Congressmen know of their interest. 
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Home Economics in Education for Living’ 


DUCATORS today from kindergarten 

through college are being challenged to 
show relationships between the subjects they teach 
and life in this changing, dynamic world. Home 
economists—whether they work in business, Ex- 
tension Service, teaching, or research—face the 
same challenge. Probably there are as many ideas 
about what home economics is as there are persons 
who use the words. And, as for what education 
for living signifies, the possible concepts are even 
more diverse. 

There are those who would make home eco- 
nomics so all-inclusive as to be synonomous with 
education for living or education for family living. 
The other extreme is a concept which home eco- 
nomics grew into and then outgrew decades ago— 
that of cooking and sewing. It is unfortunate, but 
true, that there are many outside of our field who 
have never learned that we outgrew the cooking 
and sewing phase. On the other hand, home 
economists have many friends in other academic 
fields who do see the value of home economics 
for living, who do see the contributions home 
economics can and does make, who do appreciate 
the fact that the home economist does endeavor 
to apply principles derived from many fields to the 
solution of problems of families and to the building 
of strength in family life. 

Regardless of our own conviction of self-worth 
and our own personal commitment to promoting 
family well-being, as we see it, divergent attitudes 
of other professional personnel, of people generally 
—and even of some of our own profession—imply 
that we have some unfinished business to tackle. 
It means that we may profitably raise again for 
discussion certain questions which may have been 
asked before but are still unanswered. And it de- 
mands that we face together new problems. 

What has home economics to offer in educating 
for living both today and tomorrow? What 

‘Home Economics Publication No. 149 of the Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 


William M. Smith, Jr. 


Dr. Smith is a professor of family relationships 
in the College of Home Economics at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University and was co-ordinator of 
the discussion groups during the 1953 annual 
meeting of AHEA last June. 


further challenges are ours professionally as to- 
gether and individually we work toward making 
that contribution meaningful and effective? 

One central question relative to our contribution 
to education for living is how sharply do we really 
keep the family in focus? Specialization of function 
has worked its spell with us as it has with all of 
society. Many factors account for our specializa- 
tion. One is that carefully controlled laboratory 
research demands narrow definition of problems. 
We were forced to isolate “things” from people to 
get to the core of a problem or to meet the de- 
mands of our research sponsors. But we are older 
and perhaps wiser now. So if we would contribute 
to education for living we may properly be con- 
cerned about how to put the pieces back together, 
to see homes and families as functioning wholes— 
not the home equipment part, nor the food part, 
nor the cupboard part, nor isolated entities as if 
valuable in themselves. 

One of the encouraging moves in this direction 
is the informal conversations which take place 
across subject matter lines when some problem 
arises. What should students really know about 
children’s clothing? The problem cuts across sev- 
eral areas, clothing and textiles, management, and 
child development and family relationships. Where 
staff members (resident, research, or extension) 
and home economists in business and in homes can 
take time to come to agreement through discussion 
of such a problem, the family is likely to reappear 
in its proper perspective. And we may find our- 
selves teaching about families through the prob- 
lems of clothing for children. This argues against 
overspecialization at the undergraduate level, for 
even the equipment “specialist” finds herself, as a 
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home economist, expected to answer many family 
problems not at all related to equipment as such. 

Another example of such family focusing is the 
type of extension project which involves father, 
mother, and children in its planning and execution, 
as home beautification often does. We may ap- 
propriately ask whether we have measured the 
results of such projects where they are most 
significant—in terms of family relationships. How 
clearly do we keep the family in focus? How 
much more can we make our teaching problem- 
centered rather than department-centered? 

In thinking through the implications of those 
questions, we are confronted with another. Is 
home economics “for women only?” And if not, as 
many apparently agree, how can we teach women 
to work effectively in a world of both men and 
women, not a woman's world? 

In this respect it is encouraging that men have 
long been enrolling in courses in family relation- 
ships, and it is even more encouraging that they 
are looking into such courses as clothing, child 
development, family financial management, and 
family housing. As this occurs, not only do women 
students have opportunities to see how men look 
at some of their problems but also home economics 
is being given a real opportunity to prove its con- 
cern for living and to overcome the “stepdaughter” 
attitude with which some persons outside the field 
look at it. How can we give men and women 
students more opportunities to explore problems 
together, to come to common understandings, to 
respect the other's point of view, to learn to live 
in families where there are husbands and sons as 
well as wives and daughters? How can we help 
men to see that they have responsibility to the 
family beyond bringing home the money? 

As we continue to strengthen our share in edu- 
cation for living, we face another problem which 
is common to all of education today. How can we 
help students prepare to live in a world that is 
changing? How can we help them to accept what 
is valuable from the past rather than rejecting all 
of it? How can we help them to see that even in 
family living some of the old rules won't work, 
member roles are changing, husbands and wives 
live together more of their later years, and to- 
morrow is dependent on today but different from 
it? 

Sociologists have helped us become more aware 
of the fact that families live in different class 
worlds, support different value systems, and go 
about their business at different rates of speed. 
Yet students, and sometimes even professional 
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people, tend to evaluate families seen or studied 
only in the light of experiences in their own 
families or in families very similar to their own. 

Some of the home management people have 
made especially significant efforts to meet this 
problem. Some of them have seen to it that 
students become acquainted with families at all 
economic and social levels. Some of them have 
helped students think through processes of 
decision-making and evaluating so that they do not 
try to impose a value system on others and can 
participate in a family or other group where such 
processes are continually going on. 

But some of us, including even some of the 
management people, have let standards and goals 
get in our way and in doing so may have made 
or may be making less effective contributions to 
education for living than we really could. 

How can we continue to build competence pro- 
fessionally without making standards and goals 
appear more valuable than processes and people? 
How can we help students live creatively in a 
changing, anxious, tense, and inconsistent world? 

These two problems are related to still another: 
In educating for living how can we make the most 
of today? Students lived before they came to col- 
lege; homemakers lived before we met them; and 
both of them are living while they are within the 
range of our influence. One of the big advantages 
which extension teaching has over college teaching 
is that the “students” are living with their problems. 
They are being homemakers, parents, cooks, and 
dressmakers and can test new ideas immediately 
in a family situation, To this end some of us see 
that our students have various kinds of experiences 
through field trips or practicums. Residence in 
home management houses is almost a universal 
requirement. Perhaps these are as close as we 
can come academically to making it possible for 
students to learn from their present living experi- 
ences, to see today as a steppingstone or a stum- 
bling block to tomorrow. Or, we may be able 
together to expand these opportunities. 

Education for living makes another demand of 
home economics as it does of any other field. How 
can we come to be citizens of a community, a 
nation, a world? How can we work with the 
forces sweeping through and around families? 

Some college home economists try to help their 
students achieve this perspective by requiring 
courses in economics, history, sociology, or political 
science. But is this enough? Too often the student 
“endures” the requirements but in her home eco- 
nomics courses may not be stimulated to see the 
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interrelationship of fields of knowledge, may never 
see any relevance to foods or clothing or child 
guidance of the social, economic, and_ political 
processes which are discussed in the other fields. 
How can we give a social orientation when we 
teach a technical subject? 

Then, if, as home economists, we educate for 
living how much should we stress homemaking 
in comparison with vocations related or not re- 
lated thereto? The demand for home economics 
graduates in education and business mounts yearly. 
But do not many of our graduates marry and 
become homemakers? And is it not important for 
our graduates to see clearly that even in profes- 
sional home economics their efforts must be pri- 
marily directed toward helping homemakers and 
families? 

A home economics graduate of 1919 recently 
visited our office. Her first comment was: “Why, 
I would never have thought of looking in home 
economics for anything about the family!” 

Fortunately this stereotype is being broken 
down. Adding courses in management or in child 
development and family relationships is one 
answer which we are making as we revise home 
economics curricula. But that is not the only 
answer. A family or homemaking point of view 
prevailing in all of our courses is a more effective 
way to meet that form of criticism. That, too, is 
growing as is shown by listings of courses as: 
“Family Foods” or “Family Housing.” 

Is it not important if we would contribute to 
living to see that home economists have more 
balance among our various specialties in their 
training? Should we not be so diligent in our 
teaching and talking about homemaking that no 
one can question how we value that profession? 

Finally, if we would contribute to education for 
living should we not continue to build strong 
lines of communication with other departments and 
other disciplines? We have done this where we 
had common problems which cut across depart- 


mental lines. On the research level much inter- 
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divisional planning is going on. Examples on our 
campus are the studies of food freezing where 
foods and nutrition and agricultural engineering 
join forces; the study of three-generation house- 
holds where psychology and family relations co- 
operate; the regional housing re search or the study 
of family financial management which has involved 
family relationships and home management. We 
must take all of the steps together. Too often 
“specialists” are brought in on the “doing” stage. 
They would “do” better if they helped to plan. 

Communication is as essential within home eco- 
nomics as outside of it. Where students in a family 
foods course prepare and serve a meal for the 
nursery school children, then eat with the children, 
they are learning to relate several “departmental” 
experiences. When nutritionists talk about “Vita- 
min L, for Love” and about the child’s-eye view of 
food they are helping build bridges of communica 
tion. 

If home economics is to contribute more to edu- 
cation for living than merely cooking and sewing 
we still have much to do in selling the rest of our 
wares. 

As home economics continues to take its place 
in the so-called “academic household,” either in 
education for living or in preprofessional training, 
these and similar questions will be asked and 
answered. On our agenda, as professional home 
economists, must always be time and opportunity 
for such asking and answering. We can look to no 
one person nor one source for our solutions. 

To be concerned with relationships as well 
with skills or techniques is not simple. To re- 
evaluate old practices against new criteria is not 
comfortable. To help bring unity from diversity 
is not easy. To be concerned with process rather 
than product or program is not popular. But if we 
are to deserve the use of the word “home” in our 
profession, if we are to continue to share in educa- 
tion for living, these may be some of the directions 
in which we all together should be challenged to 


move. 






in the U. S. Department of Labor, representatives of AHEA attended a con- 
ference in Washington on January 27 to consider program objectives and legis- 
lation of mutual interest to the Women's Bureau and national organizations. 

On January 19, women members of Congress and key members of legislative 
committees were guests of re presentatives of the Wome n's Joint Congressional 
Committee in Washington for an exchange of views on legislation. Members 


of AHEA attended the meeting. 








Progress in a State Homemaking Program 


through Annual Conferences 


OR some years it has been the practice 

in North Carolina to hold the annual con- 
ference for vocational home economics teachers 
during the summer when the majority of the teach- 
ers have returned to their jobs and are employed 
on out-of-school time. The majority of conferences 
have been held at colleges where facilities for 
large groups are available and lodging costs are 
moderate. 

Early in January a planning committee, com- 
posed of the home economics education supervisory 
staff and an elected home economics teacher from 
each of the eight areas in the state, meets for a 
day and lays the groundwork for the following 
summer's conference. Each teacher member of the 
planning committee is elected several months prior 
to the planning meeting, thus enabling her to come 
prepared with ideas and suggestions gleaned from 
contact with her teacher associates over a period 
of months. It is at this planning meeting that a 
conference theme is selected, objectives are set up, 
and the suggestions for the program are made, 


Design for Action 
Since it is believed that a good year-round pro- 
gram in homemaking reaches all age levels and 
groups of people and grows out of real life experi- 
ences of individuals and families, each conference 
is designed to reflect some of the newer trends in 
the various areas of homemaking education. This 
is indicated by choice of conference program themes 
for the past five years: 
1949—The Contribution of Homemaking Education to Good 
Family Living 
1950—The Homemaking Teacher's Role in the Enrichment 
of Family Living 
i951—Improving the Homemaking 
through Better Teaching 
1952—Meeting Today's Needs and Building for the Future 
through Home Economics Education 
1953—Strengthening Homemaking Education for Better 
Family Living 


Education Program 


There has been a general trend during the past 
five years for added emphasis on family centered- 
ness in the homemaking program. We have experi- 
enced a greater concern for the units in child 


Mary Hines Leonard and Beulah Byrd Womble 


Miss Leonard is assistant state supervisor of home 
economics education in the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Mrs. Womble is a home 
economics teacher in Cameron (North Carolina) 
High School and has been a member of the confer- 
ence planning committee described in this article. 


development and family relationships. It is keenly 
felt that we must reach the entire family if our 
program is to meet the varying needs in family 
living. 

In 1949 our “Guide to the Teaching of Home- 
making in North Carolina Schools” was revised, 
published, and distributed to the teachers. The 
use of this guide in planning for the year-round 
program of vocational home economics was fully 
explored by teachers and supervisory staff mem- 
bers at the conference. Through group study of 
the guide, the objectives and goals of both the over- 
all program and of each unit were reviewed and 
evaluated. 

For 1950, the conference planning committee de- 
cided that greater emphasis was needed on the 
basic responsibility of the individual teacher for 
the enrichment of family living. 


The teacher should . . . have an understanding of the in- 
fluence upon the pupil of the home and school; of the fact 
that habits once formed are difficult to break; that best habit 
formation comes as a result of continued pleasant and profit- 
able experiences; that evidences of educational values are to 
be looked for both inside and outside of the classroom; that 
the outcomes which result may or may not be of educational 
value or conducive to further learning; that many activities 
are necessary before real understanding can take place 
which will direct the behavior of the individual; and above 
all, that the teacher must have an understanding of adoles- 
cents—their mental attitudes, their physical growth, and 
their need for adult guidance. The teacher of homemaking, 
therefore, has a challenge and a responsibility to plan and 
provide learning experiences which will help the pupil to 
gain an understanding, a point of view, and abilities and 
skills to meet, with some degree of satisfaction, the prob- 
lems which she faces in her daily living as a member of a 


family and a community." 


1 A Guide to the Teaching of Homemaking in North Caro- 
lina Schools, Purpose and Use of the Guide, General Over- 


view, p. 1. 
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Since it is believed that each teacher should have 
a thorough understanding of the basic needs of 
all children, these needs were used as a foundation 
in planning for “The Homemaking Teacher's Role 
in the Enrichment of Family Living,” theme of the 
1950 conference. The needs were expressed as: 


1. Every child has a need for belonging. 

2. Every child has a need for security—economic, emotional 
and_ physical. 
Every child has a need for achievement. 
Every child has a need for knowledge and understanding. 
Every child has a need for sharing. 
Every child has a need for love and affection. 


Beliefs of Teachers 


After much discussion and some role-playing in 
informal groups, the following basic beliefs con- 
cerning good teaching were evolved by the 


teachers. 
We believe that good teaching: 
Involves good relationships with all teachers, with the 
administration and with other school personnel. 
Is done by a person with a dynamic philosophy of life 
and of teaching, and by one with the ability to integrate 
her philosophy with that of the school and community. 
Is conducive to democratic practices and good thinking. 
Involves the ability to recognize and to meet the needs, 
abilities, and interests of students. 
Is directed towards changing and establishing desirable 
attitudes, ideals and habits 
Includes a variety of teaching techniques 
Includes parent, pupil and teacher planning and evalua- 
tion at regular intervals. 
Provides for continuous interpretation of the homemak- 
ing program. 


Beliefs of Supervisors 


Since we believe that effective supervision con- 
tributes to the further development of a functioning 
homemaking program, the following statements 
were among those evolved by the supervisory staff 
as some basic assumptions which they use as 
guides: 


Supervision should heip teachers evaluate their own pro- 
gram and plan for direction. 

Supervision is a democratic procedure in which the 
teacher and the supervisor work together on problems with 
which the teacher is concerned. 

Supervision should help to interpret the homemaking pro- 
gram to administrators and others. 

The supervisor's responsibility is to work cooperatively 
with the teacher, the school, and the community on the 
solution of problems which make a contribution to better 
family living. 

Effective supervision gives recognition to accomplishments 
of the teacher and contributes to her sense of security and 
satisfaction. 

A supervisor has a responsibility for her own continuous 
growth and development. 
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In an effective program of supervision both the teacher 
and the administrators understand the types of services the 
supervisor 1s prepared to give, 


Comments have indicated that this conference, 
devoted to the teacher's role, proved to be one of 
the most helpful of all the conferences. Perhaps the 
following paragraphs from a summary presented 
by one of the supervisors helped to give it lasting 


direction: 


The summary that counts is the summary that each of us 
as individuals has. The important thing that has happened 

and will happen—happens in our own minds, That is the 
significant point of the conference, the thing that has mean- 
ing. A suitable environment, however, is necessary for the 
growth of ideas, for they are like children, they thrive in a 
suitable “climate.” 


.. . let us watch our ideas grow. Let us leave this con- 


ference with the slogan, “Teaching is promoting ideas!” 


In “Improving the Homemaking Education Pro- 
gram through Better Teaching,” the 1951 confer- 
ence theme, chief emphasis was placed on evalua- 
tion as the basic means of improving the teaching 
program. An outstanding person in the field of 
evaluation, Robert S. Fleming of the University of 
Tennessee, was secured as speaker and consultant. 

From this conference came the following criteria: 


Errective Evaluation 
Begins with the clarification of purpose, goal or objectives 
Is an integral part of teaching 
Is a continuous process 
Is a cooperative affair 
Places emphasis upon the individual not subject matter 
Implies reconstruction 
Uses many methods for attainment 
Results in improvement 


In Essence 
What are we trying to do? 
What are we doing to ac complish these ends? 
How are we doing? 
low could we do better? 


Since the meaningful part of any work confer- 
ence is what each participant takes home to put 
into use, it was worth while to follow up this con- 
ference during the year with a newsletter to all 
teachers containing some specific examples of eval- 
uative practices being carried out as a result of 
the emphasis on evaluation at the summer con- 
ference. 

In 1952 family centered teaching was highlighted 
through the general theme “Meeting Today's Needs 
and Building for the Future through Home Eco- 
nomics Education.” Edna Amidon of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education and Susan Burson, then of the 
U.S. Department of State, led the large conference 
discussion groups. 
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Lewis P. Watson 


Teacher-supervisor planning committee for home economics teachers conference in North Carolina 


Miss Amidon’s challenge suggested new bases 
for evaluating our own educational programs and, 
in a broader sense, our democratic way of life in 
America. Her talk gave particular help to teachers 
conducting special courses in family living for boys 
and girls on the upper high school level. They 
understood more clearly how, as Miss Amidon said, 
“a relation to the community helps to promote and 
bring about better understanding of our real pur- 
pose in homemaking education—the building of 
better homes, more stable families and richer living 
for all America.” This talk had special significance 
to Mrs. Helen Larabee of Central High School in 
Pasquotank County, who had introduced a course 
in human relations in her school several years ago. 

The effectiveness of the Central High School pro- 
gram was reflected in the interest of parents and 
other adults during the past year, resulting in a 
Parent-Teen-age Forum. The idea, originated in 
the family living class, readily took root and grew. 
The Parent-Teacher Association requested Mrs. 
Larabee’s help with an adult education study 
course, The planning was done co-operatively by 
the family relationships teacher, Parent-Teacher 
Association president, members of the class, four 
parents, and the principal of the school. The six 
classes, each lasting 90 minutes or more, were car- 
ried on in the manner of a forum with a moderator 
leading the discussions each session. 

This series of parent-teen-age discussions was 
publicized over the radio stations in Elizabeth City, 
and each newspaper carried advance notices. 

Mrs, Larabee reports further; “The principal of 
the school has requested that the Parent-Teen-age 
Forum be made an annual affair. Parents and stu- 
dents have made the same request.” 

In 1953 the “Family Centered Approach to Our 
Teaching” was further explored with the assistance 
of our chief consultant, Russell Smart of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. 

Interest groups dealt with teaching techniques 
under the following headings: Using Your Depart- 
ment Wisely; Sociograms and Role Playing; Movies; 
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Films and Recordings; Bulletin Boards and Dis- 
plays; Using Magazines, Cartoons, Newspapers and 
Books Effectively; and Demonstrations and Field 
Trips. From the evaluations, it seems that teachers 
found these aids both interesting and practical. 

During each annual conference week there are 
some activities which have become more or less 
routine. Time is allowed for the teachers to pay 
dues to their professional organizations; for the 
various county groups to meet in preliminary plan- 
ning for, and scheduling of, meetings with area 
supervisors; for planning for various phases of the 
Future Homemakers and New Homemakers organi- 
zation; and for browsing through exhibits of current 
teaching materials. 

During the conference week teachers are urged 
to give written evaluations of the conference. Their 
suggestions are used the following year by the 
planning committee. For instance, the evaluation 
of the 1953 conference included these suggestions 
for improving future conferences: 

1. Plan for some sessions in which experienced and in 
experienced teachers meet separately 

Have more demonstrations, lectures, exhibits by spec ial- 

ists in various fields. Teachers voted to pay a registration 

fee of one dollar to provide for this service. 

Include more frequent short “relaxer” periods 

Continue to have more teacher participation 

Continue demonstrations on teaching techniques. 


The Road Ahead 

Each year, as conference planning time rolls 
around, it is kept in mind that “The good home 
economics program is always the work of the grow- 
ing teacher . . .” * and opportunities for growth for 
both the beginning and experienced teacher and 
the supervisor are made possible through careful 
planning and attention to the newer trends and 
developments in each of the phases of the voca- 
tional home economics program. 


2 Ivo. Sparrorp, Fundamentals in Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics. Revised edition, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1942, p. 455. 























































N recent years educators have been made aware 

of the changing complexion of the secondary 
school pupil population. Formerly, students in the 
secondary schools were a select group, a group for 
the most part that were competent academically. 
However, today we find the school population 
much more cosmopolitan in terms of academic 
ability. The intelligence of pupils in the high 
schools now ranges from the mentally retarded to 
the superior. Because of this wide range of mental 
abilities, teachers are concerned because they feel 
that they are not reaching their pupils. 

Teachers of homemaking, as well as teachers of 
other special subjects, are confronted with the prob- 
lem of meeting the needs of the individual. Too 
frequently pupils are placed in homemaking courses 
by school administrators because it is felt that if 
they cannot succeed academically they will be 
capable of excelling in the use of their hands. This 
notion is fallacious; the correlation between intelli- 
gence and manual dexterity is exceedingly high; 
consequently, the mentally retarded are usually not 
as capable manually as their non-retarded peers. 

Teachers of home ‘making find that mentally re- 
tarded students grouped with girls of average intel- 
ligence cause social and educational problems in 
the classroom. It‘is difficult for the teacher to gear 
her classroom projects to accommodate both the 
average learner and the mentally retarded. Other 
teachers who work in a school system where the 
mentally retarded are segregated from the so-called 
normal find it difficult to adapt the homemaking 
program to the lower ability level of girls having 
retarded mental development. 

In either situation, if the teacher is to assist the 
mentally retarded child she must try to understand 
the child and have a sincere desire to assist her in 
obtaining homemaking education commensurate 
with the girl’s mental and physical abilities. 

To understand the mental retardate, the teacher 
must make use of the knowledge gained by other 
teachers who taught the child prior to her entrance 
into the homemaking program. A thorough in- 
vestigation of test results will be helpful. A 
knowledge of the degree of retardation will assist 
the teacher in knowing the level of job the girl 


Planning for the Mental Retardate 





Maurice H. Fouracre 


Dr. Fouracre is head of the department of special 
education at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
This article has been prepared for the Journal as 
one in a series of articles particularly for second- 
ary teachers. 


can aspire to after leaving school. Academic 
achievement test results will indicate the child’s 
ability to do academic work, and the teacher must 
adjust her program so that demands on reading 
and arithmetic are not beyond the child’s abil- 
ities. 

Further, the teacher must be aware that the 
mental retardate has met with little feeling of suc- 
cess in school or in the home. Demands have been 
made upon the child and, because she was unable 
to meet them, she has become frustrated and 
thwarted. In her contacts with adults she has been 
regarded as an individual according to her chrono- 
logical age and her physical size rather than 
according to her mental age. Responsibilities have 
been given to her which demanded greater ability 
than she possessed. Thus she has become insecure 
and frequently has been called names denoting 
stupidity. 

Frequently her normal peers have ignored or 
ridiculed her because of lack of initiative and lack 
of ability. The homemaking teacher having the 
mental retardate in the minority in her class of 
so-called normal girls has a very great responsibility 
to guide the more capable students to accept and 
assist the less able without feeling superior. 

The homemaking teacher must obtain further in- 
formation about the mental retardate through con- 
tact with the home. Information regarding the 
parents’ feelings and their expectations for their 
daughter will prove to be of value in understanding 
the child. The home contact also informs the 
teacher of the circumstances under which the child 
lives. The teacher may find that she needs to ad- 
just the homemaking training for this girl so that 
it will improve immediate family living. 

The homemaking teacher must use every means 
of gaining information that will assist her in under- 
standing her mentally retarded charge. She may 
then formulate a realistic, functional home -making 
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program that will assist the girl to take her rightful 
place in the community and become a contributing 
member of society in her limited way. 

The classroom instruction must then be geared 
to the needs of the individual. For the mental 
retardate particularly, one of the prime objectives 
is to establish good work habits. Good work habits 
are closely linked with the success one achieves in 
doing a task. Directions for doing the job should 
be given orally and should be repeated as often as 
necessary by the teacher without the feeling of dis- 
gust. The mental retardate has difficulty compre- 
hending directions even if they are read by the 
teacher; therefore, 
Group instruction to the mentally retarded is not 
particularly successful because they do not retain 
the instruction for application. Because of these 
it is advisable to design individual 


repetition is often nece ssary. 


characteristics 
projects for the students, based on their individual 
The teacher, in assisting the 
so uses the 
work 


interests and needs. 
child to select a worth-while activity, 
information gathered that each child will 
upon a project of her choice and one which is 
realistic for future living. 
Carry-over into Home and Community 

Too frequently in the past, individual projects 
or activities have been developed in the vacuum 
There has been little carry-over into 
It is the teacher's 


of the school. 
the home or into the community. 
responsibility to keep the home informed as to what 
is taking place in the homemaking program. Teacher 
visits to the home or, better yet, parents’ visits to an 
on-going program in the sc hool will he ‘Ip to impress 
upon the parents the child’s accomplishments which 
can be further developed in the home in conjunction 
with the learning activity at school. 

In designing the activities of the classroom the 
teacher must keep in mind the child’s future work. 
It is folly to develop only activities which may be 
used as leisure-time activities. The majority of the 
mentally retarded are going to be in need of work, 
either to support themselves or to assist in support- 
ing their families. Therefore, practical training must 
be given to the adolescent in accordance with her 
interest as well as with her mental and physical 
ability. 

The homemaking teacher 
the girl's other teachers should correlate her teach- 
ing so that a well-rounded learning experience is 
attained for future living. Through co-operation, 
reading materials used in the homemaking labora- 
tory could be rewritten on three levels so that less 

-apable readers could participate in reading assign- 


in co-operation with 
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ments with other members of the class; needed 


arithmetic skills could be the basis of arithmetic 
lessons in the special class. 

The entire teaching staff should consider the 
types of jobs available in the community to these 
particular girls. An analysis of the jobs would 
reveal the demands made of a worker, 
requirements could be the basis of a unit of 


and these 


training. 


Job Placement 

As the student nears the age of leaving school, 
an effort should be made to place her as a trainee 
in a school-supervised co-operative work project. 
Students would be assigned to jobs on a full-time 
basis and thus feel that they are a part of that in- 
dustry. After a period of time they would return 
to the classroom while another group would fill 
the jobs left by the first group. The experiences 
gained while working would be the basis for cur- 


riculum development. This co-operative type of 


education could be effective only if there is close 
supervision by school officials and use is made of 


the work experience in the classroom. 

Differential job placement should be the respon- 
sibility of the school so that a job’s demands and 
the student's abilities are matched, thus minimizing 
job turn-over and employee dissatisfaction. 

The alert school system should institute in con- 
junction with differential job placement a follow-up 
service for curriculum evaluation purposes. Close 
contacts by school counselors with employers, the 
employee's family, as well. as the “graduate” would 
assist teachers and supervisors in keeping the school 
curriculum in a fluid state. Too frequently the 
curriculum has not kept pace with the changing 
demands of industry and everyday liying. The 
education of mentally retarded children should be 
co-operatively planned and continually evaluated 
if it is to be functional. 

Effective education and training for the mentally 
retarded then hinges on the following facts: (1) 
The teacher must accept the child with mental 
limitations and be willing to assist that child 
learning to acquire basic skills. (2) The program 
of training must be realistic and functional. (3) 
The parents must be made aware of the child's 
potentialities and impressed not to magnify the 
child’s limitations. (4) The child must participate 
in activities commensurate with her abilities and 
wherein the feeling of accomplishment and success 
can be gained. (5) Supervised work experience 
should r. provided in close co-operation with the 
school program. 




















Scholarships Weld Links of Friendship 


EVEN more links are being welded this year in 

AHEA'’s special international chain of friend- 

ship that has been gradually lengthening since 1930. 

Now these links of understanding and good will 

bind home economists of 34 nations with home 
economists in the United States. 

The seven young women from Ceylon, India, Ja- 
pan, Argentina, Nicaragua, and France who this year 
are studying home economics in U.S. colleges and 
universities on the AHEA international fellowship 
and scholarships have increased to 83 the young 
women who have thus far been enabled to study in 
this field on these awards. While in the United 
States they also have acquired understanding of our 
people and have increased our unde ‘rstanding of 
theirs. 

The AHEA has the co-operation of the Institute of 
International Education in the selection of those 
granted the Association's awards and in administra- 
tive arrangements. 

AHEA’s international scholarship program is made 
possible by annual contributions to the Associa- 
tion and co-operation of colleges and universities 
throughout the United States that are qualified to 
meet the special needs of the awardees. 

Durga Laxman Deulkar of New Delhi, North 
India, AHEA’s sixth Helen W. Atwater fellow, is 
majoring in home economics education at Syracuse 
University. She was graduated from Lady Irwin Col- 
lege in New Delhi in 1936 and from Gloucestershire 
Training College, Gloucester, England, in 1940. Now 
on leave as vice-directress of Lady Irwin College, 
she has taught there since 1940. 

Miss Deulkar is author of a college textbook on 
Household Textiles and Laundry Work (in Eng- 
lish ), a textbook on Home Science for Junior Schools 
(in Hindi), and a brochure on “Scheme for the 
Teaching of Home Science Subjects in Schools” (in 
English). She also wrote the section on “Home 
Craft” in the Handbook for the Teachers of Basic 
Education, prepared by the Ministry of Education 
in India. On behalf of the Colle ‘ge, Miss Deulkar 
compiled * 
and de ‘veloped recipes on use of “Dehydrated Pota- 
toes,” “Powder Yeast in Everyday Cooking,” and 
“Substitute Grains in Place of Wheat and Rice.” She 
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also organized exhibits on these subjects for the 
public in New Delhi and one entitled “Protect Food 
Value While Cooking.” 

For six years she was secretary of the New Delhi 
Branch of the 
cerned with welfare work among the underprivi- 


All India Women’s Conference, con- 


leged. 
She considers U.S hospitality and kindness to for- 
admires the freedom of 


eigners “overwhelming,” 


thought allowed children, finds the acceptance of 
differences among the variety of people in this coun- 
try “wonderful,” and is puzzled by the rush of the 
American way of life in spite of the mechanical 
conveniences. “Why,” she asks, “are this high speed 


and rush necessary? 
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Parimala Viswalingam of Colombo, Ceylon, 
AHEA’s first Ceylonese scholarship student, is its 
first to study at Utah State Agricultural College. A 
graduate of Lady Irwin College, New Delhi, India, 
she taught at Ladies College in Colombo the “finish- 
ing” or home science class girls, who did not intend 
to continue their education to university level, and 
also 12- to 17-year-old girls. Their training included 
cookery, laundry, mothercraft, first aid, dressmaking, 
English, French, shorthand, and typing. This year 
Miss Viswalingam is studying child development, 
family finance, home management, chemistry of 
foods, and art. She expects to return to the Ladies 
College staff. 

She is impressed with the freedom girls in the 
United States have and the “ease with which stu- 
dents move with professors. In my college training,” 
she says, “I was almost ‘spoonfed’; but here we do 
our own reading, collect the material for our lessons, 
and thus learn more. The Americans, I find, are 
very friendly people. . . .” 
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Maria del Socorro Mayorga of Managua, Nica- 
ragua, first Louise Stanley Latin American scholar- 
ship student, is AHEA’s first Nicaraguan student and 
its first to study at the University of Mississippi. A 
graduate of Divina Pastora Normal School in Mana- 
gua, she studied English for three years at the Amer- 
ican Cultural Center. During the four years she was 
a primary teacher in public schools in Managua she 
says she realized the needs of her country “for better 
schools and broader training such as home econom- 
ics to meet present-day problems.” 

Enrolled this year in courses in all phases of home 


economics, she hopes on her return to Nicaragua to 


teach home economics in the public schools, for 
“there is very little formal training in this subject 
that girls can receive.” 

Puzzled at first by U.S. food customs, she now 
likes Southern food. “In America,” she says, “I have 
seen little poverty, of which we have so much in 
Nicaragua. This experience is very wonderful.” 

Xaviére de Casabianca of Sceaux, France, who is 
studying at the New York State Teachers College in 
Plattsburgh, is a graduate of Ecole Normale Nation- 
ale d’Apprentissage in Paris and was a home eco- 
nomics teacher for two years in the Centre d’Appren- 
tissage at Corbeil. Last July she passed a competitive 
examination for “le professorat d’enseignement 
ménager,” which will permit her to attend the Nor- 
mal School next year on her return to France, after 
which she will teach. 

This year she attends regular classes and some 
classes in the same subject at different levels “to ob- 
serve the sequence presentation.” Off campus, she 
visits high schools with supervisors from the College. 
On her return to France she hopes to adjust her new 
ideas to French needs. One example would be the 
establishment of a home management house. “I will 
take back,” she says, “all sorts of happy memo- 
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Laura Guibergia of San Salvador de Jujuy, Ar- 
gentina, AHEA’s first student at South Dakota State 
College, is specializing in nutrition. In 1947 she was 
graduated from the National Institute of Nutrition 
in Buenos Aires and has since been employed by the 
Ministry of National Health as a dietitian for the 
element: iry school lunchrooms in her province, San 

Salvador de Jujuy. She also teaches the lunchroom 
directors. The chief problem in her work, she says, 
is the economic factor in relation to adequate diet. 
When she resumes her work she will report to the 
Ministry of National Health on the information she 
has acquired in the United States. It is “necessary 
for the state,” she says, “to keep the nutrition of the 
children adequate in regions where the conditions of 
the land are unfavorable to food production.” 

She has found people in the United States “very 
kind” and has enjoyed being invited into homes, 
where she has especially admired the conveniences 
in the kitchens. 

Masu Takeda of Tokyo, Japan, AHEA’s 1953-54 
Omicron Nu student, began her study on January 4 
at Oregon State College, where she holds its Ava B. 
Milam scholarship. A graduate of the department of 
home economics at Japan Women’s University, she 
later studied architecture at the College of Technol- 
ogy of Waseda University. A licensed second-class 
architect, she has been teaching at Japan Women’s 
University. As her major interest is house planning, 
she is now enrolled in courses in rural house plan- 
ning, house furnishings, sketching, and English. She 
hopes to resume her teaching in Japan and would 
like to do something to improve Japanese houses, 
especially work areas for women. 

The “ladies first” custom in the United States 
surprised and delighted her, for in Japan the re- 
verse is true and women serve men always. She 
was surprised, too, to find that “Americans are very, 
very kind.” 
Masu Takeda—Japan 
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Padmini Hannah Ramaseshan of Madras, South 
India, AHEA’s first international student at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, was graduated from Women's 
Christian College and Lady Wellington Training 
College of Madras University. She taught home sci- 
ence to junior and senior high school students in the 
Model School of the Teachers’ College in Madras. 
She considers home science a challenge to her coun- 









trywomen, “who in their sheltered lives passed on a 
unique culture from family to family without mak- 
ing a scientific study of it.” Upon her return to India 
she expects to again teach home science in Madras 

The only Indian woman at the University of Kan- 
sas this year, she says that the friendliness of the 









home economists there he ‘Iped her to overcome her 






initial feeling of strangeness. “India,” she has found, 
“is still a land of mystery to many in the United 
States. People here exclaim with delight on hearing 
that an average educated Indian speaks English 
fluently, uses automobiles, radios, and refrigerators, 











and likes ice cream, too!” 
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A Commission Plans 


This description of the organization and work 
of the National Commission on Accrediting has 
been prepared at the request of the home eco- 
nomics in higher education committee of the 
colleges and universities department of AHEA. 
Since it is now several years since the AHEA com- 
mittee on home economics in higher education 
completed its report on self-evaluation and pub- 
lished Home Economics in Higher Education, the 
present committee believes that a survey of the 
accrediting picture today is timely. The author, 
executive secretary of the AHEA, wishes to ac- 
knowledge the assistance of Fred O. Pinkham, exec- 
utive secretary of the National Commission on 
Accrediting, in the preparation of this article. 


HE National Commission on Accrediting is 

not in itself an accrediting agency. It is 
rather an organization of several constituent as- 
sociations and several hundred individual institu- 
tions organized in 1949 to “eliminate the objec- 
tionable and to improve the constructive features 
inherent in the accrediting function.” 

The Commission came into being because of the 
confusing number, kind, and operations of accredit- 
ing agencies—in 1950 more than 100 agencies were 
involved in accrediting. 

The authority of the Commission stems from the 
act of its establishment by the constituent members 
and the acceptance of its constitution by the insti 
tutional members. 

After three years of research, consultations, and 
study, the Commission, in its progress report of 
November 1953, proposed a nine-point accrediting 
program. Following are features of special interest 
to professional associations: 


If accrediting is to be of most worth, it must be made 
to serve and strengthen the best interests of all higher 
education. No one program within an institution should be 
promoted at the expense of institutional stability and in 
spite of institutional objectives. No one educational field 
should be promoted nationally through accrediting at the 
expense of other equally legitimate educational programs. 

Colleges and Universities through the six Regional Ac- 
crediting Associations should be the responsible and 
supervising authority for evaluation of higher educational 
institutions. 

Channels through which the counsel and suggestions of 
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the professions and employers of graduates can continually 
reach the institutions should be maintained. 

Accreditation costs and the number of visitations should 
be kept to a minimum. For accrediting purposes, not more 
than one organization should represent a field of training 

Improvement of higher education in all its parts is best 
achieved when based upon thorough self-evaluation prior to 
examination by outside spec ialists. 

Accrediting should not be limited to an inspection of a 
segment of an institution with a view to imposing upon and 
measuring that segment in terms of national, arbitrarily ap- 
plied standards. Accrediting should be, rather, an educa- 
tional enterprise, the major aim of which is to stimulate 
institutional growth and development through self-evaluation 
and expert assistance primarily conditioned by what the 
institution is trying to do. 

The National Commission on Accrediting has 
called upon the six voluntary Regional Accrediting 
Associations to assume responsibility for  co- 
ordinating and supervising all accrediting of insti- 
tutions within their respective areas. 

The national professional organizations (now 
doing accrediting) representing the various fields 
in which institutions of higher learning maintain 
educational programs have been asked to join with 
the Regional Associations in developing standards 
and criteria, in eliminating duplication, and in 
evaluating institutions. 

The National Commission on Accrediting super- 
vises development of the above proposal and pro- 
vides co-ordination on the national level. 

The Regional Associations have pledged their 
support of the Commission's plan and are setting 
up the necessary machinery and carrying on nego- 
tiations with professional organizations. 

Once the plan is in Operation, it is anticipated 
that institutions will be visited by an accrediting 
team only once every ten years or so. Professional 
organizations will continue to carry on professional 
development activities, and institutions will con- 
tinue to participate in the educational affairs of the 
professional organizations to whatever extent the 
institutions desire. 

The Commission reports that the national pro- 
fessional associations which now do accrediting 
seem willing to help test the Commission's plan. 
Written working arrangements have been made 
between one or more Regional and 22 major 
accrediting agencies representing over 75 profes- 
sional organizations and 1,441 institutions. 








Nutrition Edueation 


in the Elementary School 
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NCREASINGLY we find the emphasis in health 

programs directed to proper foods and nutri- 
tion. This is true for all age groups. If a healthy 
population is to be maintained, it is essential to 
begin nutrition education very early in the life of 
the child. 

Because the school touches so many of the homes 
in the community it is in a position to assume a 
major role in this early nutrition education. Chil- 
dren are in school during their formative years 
when food habits and mental attitudes toward food 
are being established and when normal develop- 
ment depends to a large extent on the consumption 
of an adequate diet. 

Classroom education in nutrition should begin 
when the child enters kindergarten or the first 
grade and continue throughout the entire school 
life. When this type of educatien is put off until 
the child reaches the secondary school, many of 
the basic food habits and attitudes have been estab- 
lished and are difficult to change, if change is 
Usually boys are not given adequate 
secondary 


desirable. 
information about nutrition in the 
schools, and some boys and girls drop out even 
before the secondary level is reached. The school 
that teaches nutrition may find that more alert and 
healthy pupils are one result of such teaching. 

The main goal of nutrition education is to de- 
velop in the child food habits which will lead to 
intelligent selection and consumption of nutritious 
food throughout life. 

Nutrition need not be taught as a separate sub- 
ject. Information about foods and nutrition offers 
an excellent tool to be used in practically every 
class. This article is written for the many elemen- 
tary teachers who have not had special courses in 
nutrition. It attempts to stimulate interest in nutri- 
tion education and to show how general informa- 
tion on nutrition may be used effectively. It is 
hoped that the home economics teachers who read 
this article will find ideas for use in their own teach- 
ing and will pass it on to their friends in elementary 
schools. 

Nutrition can be correlated with all of the sub- 


Dr. Westerman is a professor in the department 
of foods and nutrition in Kansas State College. 
Miss Klee is an elementary school teacher at 
Barnes, Kansas. Part of the material presented 
here was prepared by Miss Klee during the 
human nutrition workshop at Kansas State College 
in June 1953. 


jects taught in the elementary school. Some sub- 
jects, such as science and social studies, offer 
practically unlimited possibilities for incorporation 
of nutrition information. Even though most of us 
do not think of nutrition in relation to music or art, 
nutrition fits into these subjects very well, as will 
be shown later. Nutrition education can be taught 
along with other subjects by using factual infor- 
mation about nutrition as a basis for arithmetic 


problems, spelling, or reading. 


Arithmetic 


When first and second graders learn about pints 
and quarts in arithmetic, they may also learn how 
many glasses in a pint or quart. This is a good time 
to learn that milk is sold by the quart. They can 
learn that each child needs 4 glasses of milk a day 
and that father and mother each need 2 glasses 
each day. Problems using this information may be 
formulated by the teacher. Here are a few 
examples: 

l. Dick drinks four glasses of milk every day. How many 
quarts of milk does Dick drink every day? (First, 
second, or third grade) 

Tom drinks a quart of milk every day. How many 
glasses of milk are there in a quart? Can you drink as 
First or second grace ) 

Mother said 


much milk as Tom? 
Sally is helping mother do the shopping 
“Sally, you may get the milk.’ 

Sally said, “I must stop and think how much milk to 
buy. Baby Anne drinks 4 glasses of milk every day 
Little Peter drinks 4 glasses of milk every day Dick 
Mother and 
Father each drink 2 glasses of milk a day. Mother needs 


and I each drink 3 glasses of milk a day 


14, quarts of milk for cooking.” 
milk should Sally get? 
One glass of milk contains 138 calories. How many 


How many quarts of 
Third or fourth grade ) 


calories would there be in 4 glasses of milk? (Fourth 


grade } 
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When Billy was weighed in September he weighed only 
51 pounds and was the smallest boy in his class. He 
said, “I want to grow big so I will eat lots of fruits and 
vegetables and drink four glasses of milk a day.” He 
weighed 54 pounds when he was weighed in October 
How much weight did he gain? (Second, third, or 
fourth grade). 


Reading 

The teacher has an excellent opportunity to bring 
nutrition into reading. The teacher herself may 
write short stories which she places on the black- 
board, wall chart, or in booklets for the pupils to 
read. 

Many times the readers used by the school have 
stories about animals and plants which give worth- 
while information. These can be supplemented by 
colorful booklets available from several sources. A 
few examples of pamphlets distributed by various 
organizations interested in nutrition are: “My 
Friend the Cow,” “Milk for You and Me,” “When I 


Grow Up,” “Our Food, Where It Comes From,” 


and “Hello U.S.A.” 


Spelling 

The pupils may learn to spell words used in con- 
nection with nutrition, such as bread, milk, butter; 
different types of fruit: apple, peach, and others; 
or vegetables: corn, carrot, and so forth. Such de- 
scriptive words as healthy, strong, and alert might 
be included. In pronouncing these words the 
teacher might use them in sentences which impart 
nutrition information. Examples: (1) Drinking lots 
of milk helps us to grow strong and healthy bodies. 
(2) Green leafy and yellow vegetables along with 
milk help us to build good teeth and bones. (3) 
Bread gives us energy. 


Writing 

If a dietary survey is made, writing may be em- 
phasized in keeping a neat list of the foods eaten. 
To gain skill in writing and to learn nutrition at the 
same time the pupils may write simple sentences 
or short stories about nutrition. The teacher may 
write the stories herself and let the pupils copy 
them or she may encourage the pupils to help her 
write a short health story. She could write the 
story on the blackboard as the pupils dictate it and 
let them copy it. For slightly older pupils the best 
idea would be to have the pupils make up their own 
stories. In many cases these sentences or short 
stories may ceater around a picture which the 
teacher chooses because it teaches some fact about 
nutrition, 

This is an example of a story which first- or 
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second-grade pupils and their teacher might write, 
centering the story around a picture of a little boy 
visiting the dentist. 

This is Jack. He is visiting the dentist. The dentist said, 
“Jack, where did you get such good teeth?” Jack said, “I 
drink four glasses of milk every day and eat fruits and 


vegetables.” 


English 

When the pupils are taking the unit on letter 
writing in English, they may write for booklets and 
other free materials on nutrition. If the pupils are 
planning a schoo! breakfast or luncheon or a pro- 
gram to show their mothers what they know about 
nutrition they might write the invitations as their 
English assignment. Writing health stories and 
simple sentences containing information on nutri- 
tion would also fit nicely into the English course. 
The teacher might put up a poster to suggest 
material for stories. Such posters are often available 
from the organizations interested in nutrition. The 
posters could also be used as a basis for discussion. 


Music 


The words of familiar little tunes may be 
changed to something about nutrition. For ex- 
ample, the words of “Row, row, row your boat” 
might be changed to “Drink, drink, drink your 
milk.” Songs about nutrition may often be found 
in children’s and teachers’ magazines. 


Art 

The pupils may make posters and charts which 
emphasize good nutrition. Pictures depicting some 
aspect of nutrition, such as tracing a vegetable like 
corn or carrots from the time the seeds are planted 
until it is used by the family, may be made by the 
pupils themselves. Younger children enjoy color- 
ing and making booklets of pictures of fruits, vege- 
tables, and other foods. Coloring books which 
emphasize a good breakfast along with other health 
habits are available from various companies at no 
cost. 

To help children learn more about nutrition, a 
food train is an excellent idea. Each car of the 
train would represent a food group. The cars could 
be labeled to tell how much of each of the food 
groups should be eaten each day. A similar idea is 
to use each of the seven dwarfs to represent one of 
the Basic Seven Food Groups. 

The children and the teacher might wish to make 
a movie about nutrition. To teach about the food 
groups, pictures to represent each food group 
could be drawn and colored or painted. Below 
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each picture could be information telling how 
much of each we should eat every day, 


Social Studies 


Social studies offer numerous ways of presenting 
nutrition education material. Interests center par- 
ticularly around the production and transportation 
of food, the farm, the city, and the many people 
who produce and market food. Pupils might visit 
a grocery store, an orchard, or garden when they 
study about where our food comes from. The 
teacher might like to purchase some vegetables and 
fruits and have a sampling party. Here would be 
an opportunity for the children to taste some un- 
familiar foods and to develop a willingness to try 
new foods. 

The foods and nutrition of other peoples could 
be studied in the units on American Indians and 
Eskimos. The diets of these people might be eval- 
uated in terms of the food nutrients, and the foods 
from which they receive these nutrients might be 
compared with ours. 

If the first-graders have a unit on the circus, the 
teacher might use the booklet “Is It True?” which 
emphasizes the importance of milk for zoo animals, 
including the growing animals. This could easily 
lead to the subject of how milk helps children grow 
just as it helps animals. 

Either the study of farm animals or where our 
food comes from could stimulate an interest in 
milk and the milk products. The films “Our Foster 
Mother” and “Uncle Jim’s Dairy Farm” could be 
shown. This would be an excellent opportunity to 
encourage drinking milk, and the teacher and 
pupils might plan a party with everybody being 
served a glass of milk. 


Health 


The importance of the various foods for building 
strong and healthy bodies might be emphasized all 
through the course as the pupils study in their text 
what foods should be eaten. They could learn the 
Basic Seven Food Groups and what adequate serv- 
ings of each would be. When the chapters on the 
bones and teeth are studied, the importance of 
fruits, vegetables, and milk in building strong bones 
and teeth should be emphasized. The relation of 
eating too much candy and other sweets to the 
number of cavities in the teeth might be pointed 
out. In the middle and upper grades the pupils 
learn about vitamins and minerals and the im- 
portance of fruits and vegetables in tne diet. If a 
health check contest is included as part of the 
health program, the pupils might be checked to 
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see whether or not they ate breakfast. The teacher 
can make up many health stories to tell the chil- 
dren. The story below shows the children what 
happens when they do not eat their breakfasts. 


John was very cross and tired when he came to school 
this morning. He didn't feel like plaving with the other 
little boys and girls. He didn’t do very well in his lessons. 
His stomach hurt before it was time for lunch. He hadn't 
eaten any breakfast. 


Science 

Pupils learn in science how plants and animals 
grow and the various factors such as food, water, 
and sunshine which affect growth. In connection 
with this lesson, they might study growth in chil- 
dren and the importance of the right selection of 
foods for growth. 

Usually simple experiments using plants and 
animals are conducted in science courses; for 
example, various foods may be tested for their 
starch content, or a rat feeding experiment could 
be carried on. It is best to use at least two rats on 
each diet. One group might be given a diet with- 
out meat, milk, or eggs, while another group would 
be given a plentiful supply of these protein foods 
to illustrate that protein foods like meat, milk, and 
eggs are necessary to produce strong, healthy 
muscles. 

Activities 

Other means of teaching nutrition education may 
or may not be correlated with the regular school 
curriculum. 

The school lunch program can serve as a labora- 
tory and learning experience for good nutrition. 
Here is an opportunity to teach good food habits 
and attitudes. One important thing for the teacher 
to remember is that if she wants to teach good food 
habits and attitudes, she must set a good example. 
If new foods or familiar foods prepared in a dif- 
ferent way are on the lunch menu for the day, the 
teacher might get a small dish of the food and 
teaspoons a short time before lunch, tell the pupils 
about the new food, and then allow them to taste 
it. She could recommend the new food by saying 
that it tastes good and wouldn't the children like 
to have more of it for lunch. The teacher should 
explain to the pupils that the lunch served to them 
at school is based upon a well-balanced diet and 
thus they should eat some of each kind of food. 
This meal might be related to the total dietary 


needs and emphasis placed upon what the child 
would need to have for supper for a well-balanced 
diet. 
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A “Clean Plate Club” could be organized. A 
large poster of Mr. and Mrs. Jack Spratt with a 
large clean plate between them could be made. If 
the child cleaned his plate at lunch he would be- 
come a member of the “Clean Plate Club” for the 
day and his name would be placed upon the clean 
plate. Similar incentives for cleaning up the plate 
may also be used. 

A play kitchen, cafeteria, or lunchroom might be 
arranged in the schoolroom using food models as 
imaginary food and the pupils choosing foods for 
breakfast, lunch, or dinner. On a rainy day this 
might serve to entertain the younger children 
during a recreation period. 

A school breakfast or luncheon with the children 
planning the menu might be served after the chil- 
dren have studied what constitutes a good break- 
fast or a good lunch. The mothers might be in- 
vited as guests, or for very small children they 
might be asked to help prepare and serve the meal. 
The parents also might be invited to assemblies or 
small parties where the children could show off 
their knowledge of nutrition. 

Pupils should help in planning menus for class 
parties and picnics and also be encouraged to plan 
their birthday parties upon the basis of good nutri- 
tion. Too often children bring candy bars and 
“cokes” to school to treat their room on their birth- 
days. 

A diet record aids in determining the nutritional 
status of the pupils. It helps the teacher determine 
which food groups are scarce in the diet and which 
she should emphasize most in teaching nutrition. 
The record could also be used to determine whether 
any progress is being made in the nutrition educa- 
tion program. Individual height and weight records 
are also valuable. 

Posters and charts showing some phase of nutri- 
tion could be made by the school children. 
Numerous attractive charts and posters may be 
bought or obtained free of charge. 


Influence of Teacher 


Only a few of the numerous ways in which nutri- 
tion education can be brought into the elementary 
school curriculum are presented here, The teacher, 
through her own interest or lack of interest, is the 
determining factor in how much information about 
foods and nutrition the pupil acquires and puts 
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into practice. An enthusiastic teacher practicing 
good food habits sets a fine example which the 
children usually follow. She may influence what 
the child eats by encouraging pupils to bring 
fruits, celery, carrots, or other nutritious foods to 
eat at recess and by discouraging the bringing of 
candy or other sweets. 

Boys may be interested in proper nutrition be- 
cause they wish to become athletes, and both boys 
and girls may become interested from the stand- 
point of what they wish to be when they grow up. 
If the teacher is alert she will find numerous op- 
portunities both inside and outside the classroom 
for presenting information about foods and good 


nutrition. 


Sources of Nutrition Materials 


Generar Mixxs, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
The Teacher's Guide Book for a Program in Nutrition 
Education 
An Administrative Handbook on Nutrition Education 
Aids to a Health and Nutrition Program for School and 
Community 
A Day with the Wide Awake 
Whistler and Whiner—Which Are You? 
Hanvarp Scnoot or Pusiic Heavtru, Department of Nu- 
trition, Boston, Massachusetts 
Nutrition Elementary and 
Schools 
Activities in Nutrition Education for Kindergarten through 
Sixth Grade 
Film: Let's Teach Better Nutrition 
Merropourran Lire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Catalog of Health Literature 
Nationat Damy Counci., 111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, 
Illinois 
Teaching Aids for Nutrition Education 
Booklets: My Friend the Cow 
Milk for You and Me 
When I Grow Up 
Our Food, Where It Comes From 
Hello U.S.A. 
Is It True? 
A Guide to Good Eating 
Our Foster Mother 
Uncle Jim's Dairy Farm 


Education in Secondary 


Films: 


RaLsTon Puntna Company, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
The Straight Shooter Coloring Book 
Who Likes Dinner? 
Wueart Four Instrrute, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Illinois 
Teaching Materials Catalog 
Booklets: From Wheat to Flour 
Through Silken Sieve 
Dick’s Plan and How It Grew 


Pay AHEA Dues in the Spring 


AHEA membership bills for 1954-55 go out this month. Pay your dues promptly so 
that your dues and your JournaL mailing stencil can be processed during the summer. 











Use of Projective Techniques 


in the Study of Children and Families 


N the past 20 years the world has been mov- 

ing at such a pace that our understanding of 
the ways by which people adjust to change has 
fallen behind, The increasing complexity of prob- 
lems which face families, and particularly children 
in families, has inspired an effort to formulate 
research projects and programs to provide basic 
information toward the solution of these problems. 
However, before such information can be provided, 
methods must be developed which will provide 
valid and reliable background data on interactions 
in the family group. During the past decade im- 
portant strides have been made in the development 
of new methods and in the application of previously 
used methods to research dealing with family life. 
This has been comparatively slow development. 
As Wayne Dennis (1) pointed out in 1951, much 
of the research in child study was then of the 
normative type; the quantitative output of research 
on child psychology had been declining; and one 
of the likely reasons was a paucity of theories 
which would stimulate research. 

One of the theories upon which methodology 
can and is being developed is that of projection. 
At this point the greatest use of projectives has 
been in clinical situations. However, there is a 
significant trend toward their use in research for 
research purposes. Several important studies 
illustrate the use of projectives in research. For 
instance, Margaret Mead (2) illustrates the use 
of projective methods in research in social anthro- 
pology and points out other research in the area 
in which projectives have been used. W. E. Henry 
(3) illustrates the use of the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test in research in social anthropology. Lois 
Murphy (4) and Rita Temple and Elizabeth Amen 
(5) have studied young children through the use of 
projectives. 

A significant contribution toward the use of the 
Rorschach technique with young childrer has been 
made by Louise Bates Ames and her associates 
(6). As a result of analysis of 650 Rorschach 
records of children two to six years of age, the 
authors concluded that: (1) in most cases ad- 


Irwin V. Sperry 


Dr. Sperry is head of the department of family 
development in the School of Home Economics at 
the University of Georgia. In this paper he brings 
up to date the progress that has been made in the 
use of projective techniques in the study of chil- 
dren and families. 


ministration was feasible if directions were clear, 
simple, and brief; (2) children’s responses are 
valid, but use of adult standards for judging chil- 
dren's performances is not valid; and (3) responses 
of children are sometimes meager, but even meager 
responses are significant in revealing developmental 
status of a child. 

The experiences of those who have used pro 
jectives in research point to the possibility of this 
technique in research dealing with interpersonal 
relationships in the family, One of the most 
important steps in this connection is the designing 
of specific media for stimulating responses in cet 
tain areas of relationships. Usually standardized 
projective instruments are too general to focus 
responses on any particular area of living; hence 
the first task is to design more specific stimulus 
materials, Operating on this principle, an attempt 
was made in 1949 to build a projective instrument 
which might reveal patterns of relationships be 
tween rural parents and their young children. The 
aim at that time was to develop a technique which 
was to determine patterns of guidance and control, 
However, it has been found that a mere survey of 
patterns used is probably less important than are 
the feelings which children have about them. 

A more detailed analysis of the construction and 
validation procedures as well as the results of the 
pilot study may be found in the JournaL or Home 
Economics for November 1950 (7). 

Since that report was made, the instrument has 
been revised and ten pictures for boys and ten for 
girls in the general area of obedience and dis- 
obedience have been added. Over a period of three 
years, with the co-operation of the home demonstra- 
tion service of the University, testing proceeded on 
a state-wide basis. Seventeen counties in Georgia 
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participated in the study through the assistance 
and co-operation of the Home Demonstration 
Councils in each county. The records were sent 
to the project supervisor and were coded. To date 
a total of 1,532 children between the ages of three 
and five, inclusive, from rural families have been 
tested. Special note should be made here of the 
excellent co-operation of the home demonstration 
service of the University of Georgia. More com- 
plete details of this co-operative effort may be 
found in the JournaL or Home Economics for 
March 1952 (8). 


Interpersonal Relationships 

Four years of research experience in the use of 
this method suggests definite possibilities for re- 
search in interpersonal relationships between the 
young child and his parents. 

First, it does give important clues as to the nature 
of the types of guidance and control which parents 
use with their young children. It has been dis- 
covered that the child does project himself into 
the pictures and identifies himself to a great extent 
with the child in the picture. This identification 


continues with the relationship between his parents 
and the adult or adults in the picture. In the pilot 
study there was a strong and definite relationship 


between the child’s concept of what “happened” 
to the little boy or little girl in the picture and 
what happened to the child himself in similar 
critical family situations. At any rate, there is 
ample evidence to show that he relates those things 
which have impressed him most either negatively 
or positively. 

Second, the stories show the degree to which 
the child responds to the parent figure (the adult) 
in the picture. In the series of responses given by 
some children very little note is taken of the adult 
figures while in others the adult rather than the 
child becomes the principal focus. Also there are 
strong indications of whether the responses are 
primarily positive or are primarily negative from 
the standpoint of how the child feels at the time 
of testing. 

Third, the method provides information relative 
to the child’s construction of his family patterns as 
revealed through the content of his stories about 
specific family situations. Since his frame of 
reference at this age is pretty largely his own family 
experiences, those are the experiences he is enabled 
to project into the picture situations. 

Fourth, the method not only reveals the patterns 
used with him in the family but, probably even 
more important, the feelings which the child has 
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In some cases these feelings, 
are quite easily 


in relation to them. 
as projected into the stories, 
analyzed; but in other cases it is more difficult to 
isolate the feelings involved. Probably there are 
feelings which are projected but which cannot be 
noted because we do not yet have sufficiently 
refined techniques for determining them. 

Thus, there are possibilities in this technique 
which will enable us to understand better not only 
the patterns used by parents with their young 
children but also to get at the heart of the situation, 
the feelings that are raised in regard to them. There 
seems to be a very strong trend toward the con- 
cept in child guidance that what is done to children 
is not so important as how they feel about it. If 
this be true it becomes even more important to 
know how children feel than it is to know how 
they are manipulated in the family. Few tech- 
niques for studying young children really get at 
the feelings of the child. 


Method Development 


Only by critical analysis of problems and limita- 
tions can any method be de veloped which will 
yield significant data as to interpersonal relation- 
ships in the family group. Four years of experience 
in the use of the method reveals problems which 
must be solved in both administration and inter- 
pretation of the instrument if it is to attain max- 
imum productivity of research data concerning 
relationships between parents and their young 
children. Those who attempt to use a projective 
instrument with young children may be interested 
in some of the administrative problems. 

1. Specific adaptations of picture situations to 
specific groups of children are needed if they 
are to be effective as stimulus media. If the child 
is to project his own background inte the picture 
situation, the situation must have content which 
is in or related to his experiential background. 

2. Persons who administer the instrument should 
have a reasonable degree of understanding of the 
development of young children, In addition they 
should receive intensive training in the administra- 
tion of the specific instrument itself. In the cur- 
rent project only people who had had formal 
training in child development or related fields 
were selected as field workers. When selected, 
the workers were given a short period of intensive 
training in the use of the instrument and each 
administered the test to several children in the 
field under the direct supervision of the project 
supervisor. Written directions were also given for 
referral purposes. 
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3. Those who administer the instrument must 
establish a good relationship with young children, 
a relationship which is conducive to free and 
spontaneous reaction by the children. The more 
nearly this relationship is approached the more 
positive and more productive will be the responses 
in most cases. 

4. Experience in testing children is important 
and vital. There is little validity to testing when 
the child is unhappy, upset, or resistant. In the 
current project field workers were instructed to 
make a new appointment and return at another 
time if the child was tense. If on the return ap- 
pointment the child was tense then another child 
was substituted. It is interesting to note that there 
were very few cases when this happened; but it 
does point out a need for testing experience on 
the part of the examiner to insure sensitivity to the 
child’s reaction to the test situation. 

5. Extreme care should be taken to avoid sug- 
gestion of responses which the child might make. 
This is most important since it is the child’s inter- 
pretation of the situation which is wanted rather 
than that of the examiner. As David Shakow so 
aptly points out, projective tests “do not require 
‘correct’ responses and allow for freedom and 
spontaneity in answer to specific stimuli” (9). 
In order to preserve this freedom and _ spon- 
taneity, the examiners were asked to give the 
simplest kind of directions, for instance, “tell me 
a story about this picture.” In some cases, how- 
ever, a little more encouragement might have been 
given for the child to respond in his own way 
without suggesting specific responses. 

6. The examiner and the child should be alone 
during the period of administration in order to 
give maximum freedom for the child to respond. 
Certain blocks may develop with the mother 
present which would inhibit the child from giving 
the kinds of responses he might wish to give if she 
were not there. 


Interpretation 


In the current project all records were sent to the 
project supervisor, usually within a week of the 
time they were taken. The supervisor with the 
assistance of the director coded the cards as soon 
as they were returned. Any which were not under- 
stood or which seemed to be incomplete or errone- 
ous were returned to the field worker for redoing. 
This procedure seemed to be quite effective under 
the conditions, but certain changes might be con- 
sidered under more nearly ideal conditions. Ex- 
perience with the procedure reveals seven major 
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points to be considered in interpretation by those 
who use research with young 
children. 

1. Complete objectivity has not 
achieved since the background of the interpreter 
may, and undoubtedly does, play some part in 
interpretation of the records. The degree of sub- 
jectivity will vary with the individual but can be 
reduced significantly by training and experience. 
This does not obviate the technique itself but 
simply recognizes one of its limitations as a first 
step in attaining progressively greater objectivity. 

2. Only those who have a reasonably adequate 
background of understanding the development of 
young children should attempt interpretation of 
records. This, to some extent, would make inter- 
pretation more objective and more meaningful. 
Since children differ from adults it is important to 
be able to understand child concepts. The point 
has been made in connection with the use of the 
Rorschach with young children that the use of 
adult standards in judging children’s responses is 


projectives in 


yet been 


not valid. 

3. Interpretation patterns should be established 
by the research worker prior to interpretation of 
the records themselves. The key step in  inter- 
preting the records is coding. A coding system 
should be developed co-operatively by the research 
workers and those who do the coding. Changes in 
the coding system or additional code categories 
should be added only on the basis of conferences 
of all involved. 

4. In cases of doubt or questionable interpreta- 
tions of specific stories, independent interpreta- 
tions should be given by at least two other special- 
ists in the field. The plan followed in the current 
project has been to hold out stories around which 
there is some question of interpretation, then by 
conference arrive at a decision concerning the 
coding in question. The number of such situations 
has not been great. 

5. In the ideal situation it would seem that the 
same person should administer and interpret the 
records so that facial expressions, voice changes, 
gestures, and other factors might be more fully 
considered in interpretation. However, this is not 
possible in an extensive research project since the 
time element is a prohibitory factor. In the Georgia 
project, for instance, it was decided to have all 
records interpreted in the research office because 
the personnel were familiar with concepts of child 
development and Thus, 
greater objectivity and consistency were attained 
than would have been true had each of the field 


research procedures. 





workers interpreted her own records. In a study 
of smaller scope, however, it may be feasible for 
the administrator, if qualified, to do the inte rpreting 
also. 

6. Interpretation should be made reasonably 
soon after the records are taken so that some of the 
factors mentioned previously could receive more 
thorough consideration. Also the records must be 
checked reasonably soon so that they can be re- 
turned if some are found to be inadequate. 

7. Progressively greater achievement should be 
sought, in the use of projective techniques, to 
develop ways of determining and isolating feelings 
that are aroused. There are rich possibilities in the 
determination of feelings in relation to young chil- 
dren in their family situations which are not being 
used because the techniques for isolating all of 
these have not yet been developed. This seems to 
be one of the most important considerations in the 
use of projectives with young children because the 
method seems to lend itself to portrayal of feelings. 
The lack seems to lie in our inability to discover 
these rather than in the inadequacy of the me _ 

At this point in research related to the family i 
is evident that some margin of error exists even 
though such margin cannot always be delineated 
quantitatively. Because we have not been able to 
eliminate error entirely, we have been too often 
content to rest with superficialities. As Ronald 
(10) says: 

In the early work on using human beings as quantitative 
observers of social behavior, all efforts were bent toward 
minimizing the complexity of judgments to be made by 
the observers in recording on a checklist the frequency 
This work resulted in sterile 
We are now finding that the 


Lippitt 


of certain units of behavior. 
categories of observation, . . . 
human observer, or interviewer, or coder of a recording can 
be calibrated to do a reliable job using the highest degree 
of social sensitivity to which he can be trained. 

Likewise, in the projective method herein de- 
scribed, it must be recognized that some margin 
of error exists in the administration and interpreta- 
tion of the instrument for research purposes. Only 
by rigorous and critical analysis, testing and _re- 
testing, and comparison and integration of research 
using the technique by different groups in different 
areas of the country can this margin of error be 
reduced. This, it seems, is the next step in the field 
of research relating to the family. We cannot be 
so concerned with demanding immediate perfec- 
tion that we become afraid to try next steps. Such 
a fear will hold family research to a perpetual level 
In speaking of research in the area 
(11) states 


of mediocrity. 
of human relations, Donald G. Marquis 
this need well: 
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The difficulties in achieving the full pattern of research 
are great, and definite compromises and limitations must 
be recognized. In order to secure commensurate data on 
many instances for verification, it is necessary to give up 
the idea of complete description. To get theory which is 
testable it is necessary to sacrifice breadth and scope. To 
do research which is relevant to critical problems it may 
be necessary to give up some degree of ngor and the 


security of working in the better established fields 


As with the general area of human relations, so 
with the more specific area of human relations in 
the family there are burning questions to which 
answers cannot wait for some distant tomorrow. 
Admittedly, 
critical analysis need to be in evidence in the 
development of methods in family research. This 
is basic to a worth- se hed product. But the 
next step beyond the security of working with 
better established techniques is imminent. The 


great care, constructive criticism, and 


Georgia project is simply one effort toward this 


next step. There are many others. What families 

need are some answers to their problems of inter- 
personal relationships relatively soon, not in some 
distant tomorrow which may never come. 
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lowa School Lunch Programs 


in Schools with Twelve Grades 


HE number of lunches served in the Iowa 

school lunch program more than _ tripled 
during the period 1944 through 1952. With this 
increase in program size, a need for efficient man- 
agement of the resources of the school lunch pro- 
gram has been recognized. Recent studies of 
school lunch operation have focused attention on 
many of the problems unique to school lunch 
management. A study was made by Donaldson 
(1) in 1950 of certain management aspects of Lowa 
lunch three groups of 


school programs. The 


schools—high schools, elementary schools, and 
schools with 12 grades—were represented in a 
sample of 25 schools. It was her recommendation 
that further studies be made, in each of the three 
groups, using a larger sample of schools. In com 
pliance with this recommendation a series of two 
studies in schools with 12 grades was initiated. The 
first study dealt with the contributions of United 
States Department of Agriculture (USDA) donated 
commodities, and the second dealt with cost and 
participation. 

During 1951-52 there were 661 schools in lowa 
in one unit with grades one through twelve which 
operated a school lunch program. A random sample 
of 54 schools was drawn to represent this popula 
tion. The number of schools to be included in the 
sample drawn was determined from data provided 
by Donaldson (1). 

Data for the two studies for the year 1951-52 
were obtained through the co operation of the 
lowa Department of Public Instruction, school 
lunch division. Data relating to kinds and amounts 
of USDA-donated commodities were obtained from 
the commodity distribution office of the school 
lunch division. All other data were obtained from 
the annual reports of school lunch operation and 
by a supplementary questionnaire which was de- 
signed in co operation W ith the lowa school lunch 
director and sent to the schools. Data were secured 
from 83 schools; records were not available for one 

A comprehensive review was made of the history 
of federal aid to the school lunch program in order 


to identify the various governmental agencies and 
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to show the trend of legislation contributing to the 


national school lunch program. 


Monetary Contributions of Commodities 


In 1951-52. there different USDA 


donated commodities allocated to the six area dis 


were 15 


tribution centers in lowa. Canned and dried beans 
processed cheese, canned cherries, canned peaches, 
peanut butter, canned peas, dried prunes, canned 
tomatoes, and tomato paste were purchased under 
Section 6 of the National School Launch Act. The 
other five commodities, fresh apples, honey, dry 
nonfat milk, orange juice concentrate, and shelled 
pecans, were purchased by the USDA as part of its 
price support program, authorized by Section 32 
of the 1935 Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

The average estimated gross monetary value of 
USDA-donated commodities on a per meal basis 
was 2.7 cents. The average net monetary con 
tribution of 2.5 cents per meal was determined by 
deducting the cost of storage and delivery for 
commodities. The former amount was lower than 
were the comparable average amounts found in 
1948 and 1949 of 3.6 cents and 4.0 cents determined 
by James (2) and Donaldson (1), respectively 
This difference was due to the fewer commodities 
and smaller amounts donated in 1951-52 

Although in general the total value of the com 
modities increased as the number of meals in 
creased, the per meal contributions tended to de 
crease as the number of meals served increased 
The smaller school lunch programs in this sample 
received the larger per meal gross value and net 


contributions of commodities. 
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Reimbursement was paid at the rate of 5 cents 
per complete Type A lunch or 3.5 cents if served 
without milk. When the amount of reimbursement 
was added to the average per meal net contribution 
of donated commodities, the total federal assistance 
was 7.5 cents per Type A lunch served, or 6 cents 
for a Type A lunch served without milk. 


Nutritive Contributions 


The per meal caloric and nutritive contributions 
of the 15 donated commodities were determined 
by dividing the total calories and nutrients con- 
tributed by the total number of lunches served 
during the year. No consideration was made for 
possible losses due to spoilage, 
(except refuse), or nonacceptance. 


waste, preparation 
Based on the 
nutritive value of the commodities as delivered, the 
following average contributions to the Type A 
lunch were available: 


0.8 mg iron 

259 IU vitamin A 
0.08 mg _ thiamine 
13.0 g carbohydrate 0.11 mg riboflavin 
84 mg calcium 0.7 mg niacin 

10 mg ascorbic acid 


92 calories 
1.2 g protein 
3.1 g fat 


25.2 mg phosphorus 


The relationship of the nutritive contribution of 
the commodities to one-third of the daily recom- 
mended allowance is shown in table 

The commodities donated in Iowa in 1951-52 
made a substantial nutritional contribution to the 
diets of the children. For all groups calories were 
provided in the lowest proportion and ascorbic acid 
was provided in the highest proportion. The foods, 
for the most part, were well liked by Iowa children 
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and offered variety to the menu by use of some 


less familiar foods. 


Participation 

Participation as defined by Dreisbach and 
Handy (3) “refers to pupils and adults taking part 
in the lunch program by eating the school lunch.” 
The range in average number of total lunches 
served daily was from 25 to 364. In order to make 
comparisons, the list of schools was divided into 
four groups according to number of lunches served 
daily: 0 to 99, 100 to 199, 200 to 299, and 300 to 
399. The number of schools in each group was 15, 
44, 19, and 2, respectively. 

The percentage of e nrolled students participating 
in the school lunch program showed a range from 
20 to 100 and averaged 71. Donaldson's (1) results 
showed an average of 70.9 per cent of enrolled 
pupils participating in the school lunch program. 

The average adult participation was 8.0 per cent 
of the total lunches served, which was similar to 
the findings of Donaldson of 8.2 per cent for 
12 schools with 12 grades. 

Meals considered as free meals were those for 
which no student or adult payment was received 
or for which no charge to labor cost was justified. 
The average percentage of free meals served in the 
83 schools was 1.68. This was approximately one 
lunch served free for every 60 students who paid. 

The Type C program, in which milk was served 
to supple ment lunches brought from home, was re- 
ported in 18 schools, although only 17 were certi- 
C reimbursement. In a number of 
milk was sold and the income in- 


fied for Type 
other schools, 
cluded as other income. 


TABLE | 


Average per meal nutritive contribution 
of USDA-donated commodities a “l to one-third 


of the daily recommended a 


lowances 





NUTHITIVE 


CON THIBUTION Girls 


Ste IS 
Years Old 


Children 
10 to 12 
Years Old 


Calories 833 867 
Protein 23.3 g 26.7 g 
Calcium 4100 meg 433 mg 
Iron 4.0 mg 5.0 me 
Vitamin A 1,500 It 1,667 Il 
Thiamine 0.40 mg 0.43 meg 
Riboflavin 0.60 meg 0.67 meg 
Niacin 4.0 meg +3 mg 
Ascorbic acid 25 mg 27 meg 





ALLOWANCES* 


1,667 If 


NTHIBUTION PRE LUNCH 


| COMMODITY CO 


Children Girls Boys 
10 to 12 Sto 15 Sto 15 
Years Old Years Old Years Old 


Boys 
Sto 15 
Years Old 


per cent per cent 


1,067 | 11.0 ; 8.6 


$22 18.0 d 14.8 


WI | 
| 84 mg 21.0 18.0 


467 mg 
5.0 mg OR meg 20.0 i 16.0 

259 It 17.3 
0.08 me 20.0 ; 16.0 
O.11 mg 18.3 } 16.4 
O.7 me 17.5 5.4 14.0 
10 mg Ww ' 33.3 


15.5 
0.50 meg 
0.67 me 
5.4) mg 

30 mg 





* National Research Council recommended dietary allowances 
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The selling price of the lunch varied in the 83 
schools from 20 to 30 cents and seemed to have 
some effect on the percentage of pupils participat- 
ing. At the three price levels of 20 cents, 25 cents, 
and 30 cents, the average percentage of participa- 
tion was 72, 64, and 50, respectively. A comparison 
of these findings with those of previous studies is 


given below: 


EMMONS 
(1951-52) 


per cent 


DREISBACH (3) DONALDSON (1) 
(1949-50 ) 
per cent 


STUDENT 
PRICE (1946-48 ) 
cents per cent 

10 85 
15 60 
20 65 
25 42 28 64 
x0 14 50 


62 72 


The general rise in selling price during the five-year 
period was concluded to be primarily due to a rise 
in cost-of-living index and the lowering of the rate 
of federal reimbursement. 


Costs 

The per meal receipts and costs were determined 
on the basis of the number of revenue lunches. 
These included all student Type A lunches and both 
paid and free adult lunches, exclusive of adult 
employee meals. The cash receipts, consisting of 
money collected from students, teachers, and other 
adults plus federal reimbursement for Type A 
lunches, were compared with food and labor costs 


TABLE 2 


Average per meal school lunch receipts 
and costs and estimated value of US DA-donated commodities 
for Towa schools with 12 grades 
classified by total number of meals served 





PER MEAL KEY RIPTS AND COSTS 
PER TOTAL MEALS SERVED DAILY 


Oto 100 to WHto B0to Total 
ov 199 209 soo a 
m 18 m+ m 19 m? 

Schools Schools Schools Schools 


in SS 
Schools 


Charge per meal 
Student 
Adult 
Reimbursement for 
Type A lunches 
student 
Average cash received 
per lunch 
Food and labor cost 
per lunch served 
Total 
Food 
Labor 
Estimated value of 
I SDA-donated 


commodities 
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per lunch served. The estimated value of USDA 
commodities was also given. The averages for 
each of the four groups of schools and for the total 
83 schools are given in table 2. 

The average cash received per meal for all 
schools was 28.0 cents, and the average expenditure 
was 26.7 cents. The average receipts exceeded the 
average expenditures for each group with the ex- 
ception of the first group of schools where fewer 
than 100 lunches were served. In this group the 
income was exceeded by 0.6 cent. 

The average food cost, after deducting the cost 
of employee meals, was 17.7 cents per revenue 
lunch. This food cost is similar to the amount given 
by Dreisbach (3) of 17.0 cents but is higher than 
the food cost found by Donaldson (1) of 15.1 
cents. The average per meal cost of labor for all 
schools was 8.9 cents. The highest amount, 10.3 
cents, was found in the first group of schools serv- 
ing fewer than 100 lunches, and the lowest labor 
cost of 7.5 cents was found in the group serving 
from 200 to 299 lunches daily. When the value of 
USDA-donated commodities was included with 
total costs per revenue lunch, the value for food 
and labor exceeded the receipts in all of the four 
groups. 

Several factors affecting labor costs were con- 
sidered. The number of days of operation was one 
factor affecting total labor cost. This varied from 
94 to 180 days. In the majority of the schools, 
however, lunches were served from 170 to 180 
days. 

Another factor considered was the number of 
adult and student employees. The range in number 
of adult employees was from one to six. Student 
workers were employed in 74 of the 83 schools. In 
these schools the range in number of student work- 
ers numbered from 1 to 20. The average number 
of workers for each group of schools classified 
according to average number of meals served 
daily was as follows: 


Avenace EmMp.oyvees ren SCHOOL 
STUDENT® 
Oto 99 2 
100 to 199 4 
200 to 299 5 
3 


300 to 399 0 
Total 2 1.2 


° Averave based on all 83 SC hools 


The method of payment for student labor varied 
considerably. In 28 schools students were given 
lunch only; in 21 schools all student employees 


were paid cash only; and in the remaining 25 
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schools students were paid cash and given meals in 
various combinations. 

If no allowance had been made in cost of labor 
for student employee lunches, the labor cost was 
adjusted by adding the cost of student employee 
meals (figured at the selling price of the lunch) to 
the labor cost and to the payment for student 
lunches. The cost of adult employee lunches was 

calculated at the raw food cost of the lunch. This 

amount was added to labor cost and subtracted 
from the total food cost. When the total labor costs 
were considered on a percentage basis, adult em- 
ployee lunches averaged 3.7 per cent, cash to 
adults 87.1 per cent, and student employee lunches 
and cash together averaged 9.2 per cent. 

The distribution of average total income and 
expenditures per day was determined, and the 
difference was designated as surplus or loss. For 
this distribution the schools were grouped accord- 
ing to total number of student meals served 
shown in table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Average distribution of school lunch income 
and expenditures for Lowa schools with 12 grades 
classified by number of student meals served 





DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURES PEM STUDENT 
MEALS SERVED DAILY 


Oto Ito @Wto BWOto . 
on 199 209 gop Fotal 
m @t in 41 m 16 me? 
Schools Schools Schools Schools 


in 8S 
Scho ls 


percent percent percent percent 
Income 
Student lunch payment 
Type A 76.59 79.00 79.95 7944 78.91 
Type C O18 O11 O02 1038) O15 
Adult lunch payment 6.83 506 484 4.78 5.27 
Reimbursement 
Type A 13.36 13.50 14.21 ' 13.73 
Type C 0.01 0.03 0.01 29 «0.03 
Other 3.03 230 0.97 1.91 
Expenditures 
Food 60.93 61.57 62.82 64.53 62.00 
Type C milk 0.22 0.12 0.02 133 0.17 
Labor 34.76 29.88 26.32 28.12 29.53 
IOASI 1.67 106 142 095 1.26 
Equipment 249 181 3.30 186) 237 
Other 259 431 414 223 3.86 
Surplus 125 198 O98 OBI 
Loss 2.66 





Although there was considerable difference in 
the dollar income of the groups, very little differ- 
ence was noted among the four groups of schools 
when compared on a percentage of income basis. 
The percentages found in this study closely ap- 
proximated those of Donaldson's (1) study of 
schools with 12 grades. A comparison of the two 
studies is as follows: 
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SCHOOLS 


STUDY STUDIED FOOD LABOR OTHER 


number 
Emmons §3 62.51 31.04 6.45 


Donaldson ( 1 ) 12 61.15 31.76 7.09 


per cent per cent per cent 


The similarity between the findings of this study 
and those of Donaldson (1) in regard to percentage 
distribution of expenditures suggest that the 62.5 
per cent for food and the 31 per cent for labor is 
consistently typical for school lunch operation in 


lowa schools with 12 grades. 
~ 


Recommendations 


In view of the findings of these studies the follow- 
ing recommendations were made: 

1. If a choice of commodities is permitted, those 
should be selected that substantial 
amounts of the nutrients in which the diets of 
the particular area are deficient. 


contain 


The price charged adults should at least equal 


the student price plus the reimbursement rate 
unless the school subsidizes the teachers’ lunches 
by providing offsetting income. 

Lunches provided to student employees as re- 
muneration should be charged to labor at the 
selling price for lunches to students. 

Lunches provided to adult employees should be 
charged at the rate of 65 to 70 per cent of the 
selling price for lunches to adults. 

A uniform method should be established and 
followed for reporting insurance expense for 
school lunch employees. 

Norms of operation may now be considered to 
be established in school lunch programs in 
lowa schools with 12 grades. These norms may 
be used as a basis for comparing individual 
programs. As a next step it is recommended 
that studies be made to ascertain how ade- 
quately the objectives of the lunch program 
have been met under present methods of opera- 
tion. 
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Dry Mix and Frozen Baked Products 


Dr. Paul is an associate professor in the depart- 
ment of foods and nutrition in the School of 
Home Economics at Michigan State College. The 


Dry Mix and Frozen Cakes' 


other authors of the two following articles were 
staff members in the department when the studies 


of cakes and muffins reported were conducted. 


Pauline Paul, Olive M. Batcher, and Lilian Fulde 


There is much interest in the possibilities of 
freezing baked products as well as in the numerous 
commercially prepared mixes for baked items. This 
project was initiated to compare the preparation 
time, cost, and palatability of yellow and white 
cakes, fresh, frozen, and made from mixes. 


Preparation Procedure 

Yellow cake. Preliminary testing was necessary 
to determine an appropriate formula for the fresh 
cakes and the home-prepared mix and to select the 
brand of commercial mix to be used. The formula 
given by Lowe (1) was selected for the fresh cakes, 
the frozen-batter cakes, and the cakes baked before 
freezing. The recipe was altered as follows: sugar 
increased from 1 to 114 cups, baking powder from 
10 to 12 grams, | teaspoon vanilla added. The direc- 
tions given by Sunderlin and Hostetler (2) were 
used for the home-prepared mix. The commercial 
mix selected was one that required the addition of 
eggs and water. 

The cakes were tested fresh and after 1, 2, 4, 
and 6 months of storage. The cakes and batters to 
be frozen were prepared at the beginning of the 
study and frozen to be tested after the appropriate 
storage time. The home-prepared mix was pre- 
pared at the beginning of the study and divided 
into individual units for room-temperature storage. 


(N.S.) from the Michigan 


' Journal article No. 1511 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
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Sufficient commercial mix was purchased as one 
lot for the entire experiment and held in room 
temperature with the home-prepared mix. The 
entire series was replicated five times. 

All cakes were frozen and/or baked in pint 
aluminum all-purpose food pans equipped with 
lids with the batters. The frozen 
baked cakes were wrapped in moisture-vapor-proof 
cellophane before freezing. The home-prepared 
mix was divided into cake-size lots and packaged 
in polyethylene bags closed with rubber bands. 
The commercial mix was stored in the original 


used frozen 


packages. 

Cakes were baked in gas at 350°F 
(176°C) for 35 minutes, then cooled on cake racks 
to room temperature. Frozen batters were thawed 
at room temperature for 2 to 21% hours, until the 
batter reached 20°C, before baking. The frozen 
baked cakes were thawed at room temperature for 


a oven 


3 hours. 
White cake. 
and frozen cakes was one published by General 
Foods Corporation (3). The home-prepared mix 
was based on the one given by Sunderlin and 
Hostetler (2) and was made according to their 
directions for yellow cake, substituting 2 egg whites 
The commercial mix selected required 


The formula selected for the fresh 


for 1 egg. 
only the addition of milk. The products were 
prepared and stored as outlined for yellow cakes. 

The egg whites for the fresh, frozen, and home- 


prepared mix cakes were beaten to a specific 
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gravity of 0.16 before folding into the batter. All 
cakes were baked 33 minutes at 350°F. The white 
cakes were scored after 0, 1, 2, 4, and 7 months’ 
storage. As work on yellow cake had indicated 
that five replications were not necessary, replica- 
tions were reduced to three. 


Testing Procedure 

Yellow cake. The cakes were scored by a panel 
of trained judges, for volume, appearance, color 
(inside and outside), flavor, texture, tenderness, 
and general acceptability. The scoring range was 
from one to seven, one indicating very poor and 
seven excellent. 

Objective measurements included viscosity and 
specific gravity of the batter and volume and 
compressibility of the baked cake. Viscosity was 
measured with the MacMichael viscosimeter. 
Specific gravity was determined by comparing the 
weight of one-fourth cup of batter with the weight 
of an equal volume of water at the same tempera- 
ture. Volume of the cake was measured by seed 
displacement. The compressibility of the cake 
crumb was found by determining the crushing 
action of a flat disc* carrying a weight of 122 
grams. Records were kept of the weighing, mixing, 
and baking times and the cost of ingredients. 

White cake. The same testing methods were 
used as for the yellow cake, except that “grain” 
was scored as a separate factor, since it was ob- 
served that this varied considerably in the yellow 
cakes. 

Results 

Yellow cakes. Batter characteristics: The batters 
prepared for the fresh and frozen cakes were much 
thicker than were those prepared from the mixes. 
This was shown by the viscosity readings. The 
viscosity was also affected by storage, being lowest 
at zero storage, increasing through the first two 
months, then decreasing slightly up to six months, 
but not to the original values. 

The fresh cake batter had the lowest specific 
gravity, indicating the lightest batter. In general, 
the specific gravity increased with storage time. 
This was particularly marked in the frozen batter, 
suggesting a loss of leavening action during frozen 
storage. 

The mixes showed a tendency to lump during 
storage. It was necessary to break up these clumps 
before adding any liquid, and to add the liquid 
slowly to obtain a smooth batter. 


2 New York Testing Laboratory penetrometer 
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Palatability scores: The averages of the judges’ 
scores are listed in table 1. The fresh cakes re- 
ceived the highest scores for volume and for 
appearance. The crusts of the frozen baked cakes 
were smooth and slightly rubbery. The frozen- 
batter cakes were much like the fresh for the first 
two months, but with longer storage the crusts 
were hard, pale, and smooth. The crusts of the 
cakes made from the mixes were shiny, pebbly, 
sticky, characteristic of a high sugar formula. 


TABLE | 
Average scores for yellow cakes 
(Marimum score equals 7) 
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The cakes prepared from the commercial mix 
received the lowest flavor scores, apparently due to 
the type of vanilla flavoring used and to the high 
sugar content. The flavor scores for the frozen- 
batter cakes decreased after two months’ storage, 
due to the development of stale or aged flavor. 
There was no off-flavor such as that reported by 
Graul (4) from artificial vanilla. 

The fresh cake had a fine-grained but rather 
uneven texture. The home-prepared mix gave an 
even texture but not so fine a grain as had the 
fresh cake. The frozen cakes resembled the fresh, 
except that the frozen-batter cake became more 
compact and heavy after four months’ storage. The 
texture of the commercial-mix cake was even but 
coarse-grained with thick cell walls. 

The fresh cakes highest scores for 
general acceptability with home-prepared mix 
cakes second. The frozen baked cakes scored 


received 
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slightly lower, due to moistness and changes in the 
crust during storage. Frozen-batter cakes re- 
sembled the fresh cakes initially, but scores de- 
creased with storage. The commercial-mix cakes 
received the lowest scores, chiefly due to flavor. 
However, all cakes were considered acceptable. 
Volume and compressibility: Data on volume 
and compressibility are listed in table 2. The 
largest cakes were the fresh ones. Volumes of the 
frozen cakes and cakes made from the mixes were 
similar, except that volume of the frozen-batter 
cake decreased with storage. All cakes showed 
decreased compressibility with storage time. 


TABLE 2 
Volume and compressibility of yellow cakes 





COMPRESSIBILITY (MM COM 

STORAGE FOR MONTHS PREssED IN 5 suc BY 1¢2 o 

TYPE OF ea tocwalae WEIGHT) AFTER STORAGE 
CAKE FOR MONTHS INDICATED 


4 0 1 2 ‘ 6 

Fresh 571 564 ‘ 52 43 46 458 
Frozen 

baked 478 169 7'32 3.2 34 3.2 
Frozen 

batter 494 399 5. 3.9 : 17 10 
Home-pre- 

pared mix 476 489 484 476 3 4.5 6 43 4.1 
Commercial 

mix 468 489 491 465 483 5.1 34 


VOLUME (CC) AFTER 


3.2 3.8 





Preparation time and cost: Average preparation 
times and costs of ingredients are listed in table 3. 
The commercial-mix cakes required the shortest 
time to make. Making larger batches of the cakes 
for freezing reduced weighing and mixing time 
per cake, but necessity for thawing before use 
increased total preparation time greatly. 

The commercial-mix cakes were the most ex- 
pensive; the home-prepared mix the least. Frozen 
cakes increased in cost if cost of wrapping materials 
and frozen storage were included. 


TABLE 3 
Preparation time and cost of ingredients for yellow cakes 





TYPE OF CAKE 


Fresh* Frozen Frozen Homme-pre Commer 
esh 


Baked? Battert pared Mix! ciol Mix§ 


Time (minutes 
per cake 
Weighing 
and mixing 10.8 10.8 
Baking 35.0 35.0 
Wrapping 50 59 
Thawing 187.0 140.0 
Total 237.8 190.8 
Cost (cents) 
per two 
8-inch layers 39.97 39.97 39.97 35.76 
* Made in individual batches, by hand 
t Made in large batches, by machine 





t Mix made by machine, cakes by hand 
§ Cakes made by hand 
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White cakes. Batter characteristics: As was 
found in the yellow cakes, the fresh white cake 
batter had the highest viscosity and lowest specific 
gravity. The commercial-mix batters had the lowest 
viscosity and highest specific gravity. In general, 
the specific gravity increased with storage time, 
especially in the frozen batters. Like the yellow 
cake mixes, the white cake mixes tended to become 
lumpy in storage and required careful mixing to 
produce a smooth batter. 

Palatability scores: Average scores for palat- 
ability factors are listed in table 4. The white cakes 
were very similar to the yellow cakes in volume, 
appearance, and color. However, the inside as 
well as the outside color of the frozen-batter white 
cakes took on a gray tinge with storage. 

TABLE 4 


Average scores for white cakes 
(Marimum score equals 7) 





col 
STORAGE a 
“ 


A 
Time GRAIN 


ov 
MONTHS) 
site 


Fresh 63 53 
60 49 
66 55 
6.1 51 
63 52 


Frozen 62 49 
baked 4 58 51 
62 55 
58 4.9 

58 53 6.0 


Frozen 63 46 6.1 
batter 5A 6.1 55 6.0 } 53 
‘ 65 54 54 58 4. 4.7 
40 40 45 53 3.8 
42 3.4 4 61 35 34 


Home- 68 64 50 5A 52 
prepar 56 66 61 | 50 60 49 
mix 55 59 69 65 55 54 62 5.2 

66 65 6.1 59 { 54 5.7 5.0 

66 60 66 58 | 5.7 65 53 54 


( ommer- 5 1 5 7 OB 5.8 ‘ 5.2 5.4 4 7 5 2 
cial 63 56 63 62 48 60 46 458 
mix 64 64 68 679 54 60 49 54 

62 59 64 61 65 60 63 56 59 

63 59 67 62 61 60 61 53 56 





The commercial-mix cakes had a very even grain 


with very thin cell walls and small air cells. The 


fresh-batter cakes, home-prepared mix cakes, and 
frozen cakes were fairly even in texture but not so 
uniform as was the commercial-mix cake. 

Storage in the freezer produced little change in 
flavor of cakes or batters, except that a slightly 
“old” or “stale” flavor did develop after four months 
in some samples. The flavoring did not become in- 
tensified after storage. 

In general, all of the cakes were tender and 
resilient. However, after four months’ storage, 
the frozen-batter cakes were hard and compact. 
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The frozen-batter cake received lowest scores for 
general acceptability, the scores decreasing as the 
storage period increased. Chief reasons for the 
lowered scores seemed to be humping in the 
middle, pale color, and compact, gummy texture. 

Volume and compressibility: Table 5 gives vol- 
ume and compressibility data for the white cakes. 
Volume of frozen cakes and cakes prepared from 
frozen batter decreased with storage. In the case 
of frozen-batter cakes, the shape changed also, the 
cakes tending to hump in the middle after four 
months’ storage. 


TABLE 5 
Volume and compressibility of white cakes 





COMPRESSIBILITY (MM COM 
aToaacs FoR MONTHS PRESSED IN 5 sec BY 122 G 
TYPE OF WEIGHT) AFTER STORAGE 
. INDICATED 
CAKE FOR MONTHS INDICATED 


voLumeE (CC) AFTER 


I Q + 7 0 1 2 ‘4 7 
517 507 492 503 26 21 4.1 3.7 3.9 


500 488 470 453 36 44 39 22 17 


433 302 350 24 20 24 19 12 
Home-pre- 
pared mix 470 493 478 475 500 24 28 36 43 458 
Commercial 
mix 503 517 508 500 500 50 42 68 66 42 





The compressibility of the frozen-batter cakes 


decreased as the storage increased. Those cakes 
became much tougher and more compact. The 
frozen cakes also showed a decrease in com- 
pressibility after storage. They became somewhat 
drier and harder than they were initially. 


TABLE 6 
Preparation time and cost of ingredients for white cakes 





TYPE OF CakE* 
vacven Frest Frozen Frozen Home-pre- Commer 
— Baked Batter pared Mix cial Mix 
Time (minutes 
ver cake) 
Veighing 
and mixing 31.5 
Baking 33.0 
Wrapping 
Thawing 
Total 


Cost (cents) 


per two 
8-inch layers 34.07 34.07 $4.07 


* All cakes prepared as individual units, by hand 





Preparation time and cost: Figures for prepara- 
tion time and cost of ingredients are given in table 
6. It is interesting to compare weighing and mix- 
ing times of the yellow and white frozen cakes. 
Time per cake for the yellow cake was much 
shorter than for the white cake, showing that 
time was saved by preparing the cake in larger 
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batches and mixing it by machine rather than by 
hand. 

Unlike the yellow cakes, the home-prepared 
mix white cakes were most expensive. The cost 
of the frozen cakes would be increased if the cost 
of wrapping materials and of frozen storage were 
included. 


Summary 

Yellow cakes. A comparison was made of yellow 
cakes prepared in the following ways: fresh, frozen- 
batter, frozen baked, home-prepared mix, and 
commercially prepared mix. The frozen and mix 
cakes were tested after 0, 1, 2, 4, and 6 months of 
storage. Fresh cakes were prepared at each testing. 

The fresh cakes had the thickest, lightest batters, 
received the highest palatability scores, had the 
greatest volume and compressibility, and were 
intermediate in cost and preparation time. The 
cakes prepared from the commercial mix took the 
shortest time to prepare, were most expensive, and 
had the lowest palatability scores. The home- 
prepared mix cakes were the least expensive, were 
second to the fresh cakes in palatability, and second 
to the commercial-mix cakes in preparation time. 

The frozen baked cakes required longest prepara- 
tion time and ranked third for palatability. The 
frozen-batter cakes had the next-to-longest prepara- 
tion time and were fourth in palatability scores, 
largely due to smaller volume, compactness, and 
toughness after 2 months of storage. Both these 
series of cakes were intermediate in cost but would 
have been more expensive had the cost of wrap- 
pings and storage been included. 

White cakes. The study on white cakes was very 
similar to that of yellow cakes. The storage periods 
used were 0, 1, 2, 4, and 7 months. 

The fresh cakes had the thickest, lightest batters, 
were second in palatability scores, lowest in cost, 
and next to lowest in preparation time. 

The cakes prepared from the commercial mix 
received the highest scores (although the fresh 
and home-prepared mix cakes were very close), 
took the least time to prepare, and were inter- 
mediate in cost, had the greatest volume, and were 
the most easily compressed. The home-prepared 
mix cakes were the most expensive and gave cakes 
very close to the fresh cakes in palatability. 

Frozen cakes required the longest preparation 
time. Baked cakes could be stored successfully for 
seven months, but frozen-batter cakes declined in 
quality after two months’ storage. 

General. In comparing the results of the two 
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different types of cakes, the following points seem 
most important to the home user: 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Most palatable 


Least time to make 


Least expensive 


Yettow Cakt 
Fresh 
Commercial mix 
Home-prepared mix 
Commercial mix 


Wurre Cakt 


Commercial mix 
Commercial mix 
Fresh 
Frozen-batter 


Least palatable 
Most time to make 
Most expensive 


Frozen baked 
Home-prepared mix 


Frozen baked 
Commercial mix 
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Il. Dry Mix and Frozen Muffins’ 


Pauline Paul, Olive M. Batcher, and Kay Gaffner 


The study of frozen baked products and products 
prepared from mixes, reported in I above, was 
extended to muffins to give data on a non-cake 
item. The experiment was planned to afford com- 
parisons of freshly prepared muffins, frozen baked 
muffins, muffins made from a home-prepared mix, 
and muffins made from two types of commercial 
mixes—one intended for muffins, the other an all- 
purpose quick-bread mix. These were compared 
after 0, 1, 2, 4, 6, and 9 months of storage. Five 
replications were made at each evaluation period. 
Since it has been found by various workers that 
muffin batters do not keep well in frozen storage, 
this type was omitted. 


Procedure 


The formula used for the freshly prepared and 
the frozen muffins was that given by Lowe (1). 
The home-prepared mix was made according to 
the directions by Sunderlin and Hostetler (2). 
The all-purpose commercial mix required addition 
of sugar, egg, and milk. The commercial muffin 
mix contained all ingredients except water. 

The muffin batter was measured into the tins 
with a No. 20 ice cream scoop. The muffins were 
baked in greased aluminum muffin tins for 25 
minutes at 410°F. The muffins to be frozen were 
cooled, wrapped in moisture-vapor-proof  cello- 
phane, frozen at —20°F, and stored at O°F. At the 
various scoring periods, these were thawed and 
heated in the wrapper for 20 minutes at 300°F. 
All muffins were scored while hot. 

The muffins were scored by a panel of four 
judges for appearance, color of crumb and crust, 


! Journal article No. 1513 (N.S.) from the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


odor, flavor, tenderness, texture, and general 
acceptability. The volume was measured by seed 
displacement. Records were kept of time required 


for preparation and cost of ingredients. 


Results 


After the first scoring period, it seemed advisable 
to omit the commercial muffin mix as these muffins 
received very low scores for odor, flavor, and color. 
This was thought to be due to the use of poor- 
quality dried milk solids. 

The average scores and the volumes for the other 
four types of muffins are listed in table 1. Al- 

TABLE | 


Average scores and volume of muffins 
(Maximum score equals 7) 
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though ‘the average scores seem very similar, most 
of the treatment differences and many of the 
storage differences were large enough to be highly 
significant (P <0.01, analysis of variance ). 

Appearance. The frozen muffins received best 
scores for appearance, although all of the average 
scores were good. The home-prepared mix muffins 
had a flat appearance which seemed to be some- 
what detrimental in some instances. There was 
very little change in appearance of the muffins due 
to storage. 

Color outside. The fresh muffins and those made 
from commercial all-purpose mix had the best 
outside color, though the scores for the other 
muffins were also good. The outside color of the 
frozen muffins tended to be paler than it was for 
the others. 

Color inside. The inside color of the muffins was 
nearly the same in every type of muffin. How- 
ever, the scores for inside color improved with 
storage. 

Odor. Scores for odor were highest for the 
fresh-batter muffins, and lowest for the frozen 
muffins. The odor scores for the frozen muffins 
dropped between six and nine months of storage, 
while the commercial all-purpose mix muffins im- 
proved in odor with storage of the mix. 

Flavor. The highest flavor scores were given to 
the fresh-batter muffins and the lowest to the 
home-prepared mix. Some of the judges felt that 
the home-prepared mix muffins had a greasy flavor. 
Others thought that the flavor was too sweet and 
“cake-like” for muffins. 

Tenderness. The most tender muffins were those 
which were made from the home-prepared mix. 
The least tender muffins were the frozen ones. 
Some of the judges commented that the home- 
prepared mix muffins were “too tender” and that 
the frozen muffins were “tough.” 

Texture. All the muffins had good texture, 
though the scores for the fresh-batter muffins and 
those made from commercial all-purpose mix were 
slightly higher than they were for the others. The 
home-prepared mix muffins tended to be cake-like 
in texture and crisp on the outside. The frozen 
muffins seemed to be somewhat heavy and com- 
pact, with a hard, tough crust. Tunnels were present 
in some cases, but in general most of the muffins 
were free from excessive tunnels. 

General acceptability. The highest scores were 
given to the fresh-batter muffins, with the com- 
mercial all-purpose mix muffins second. 

Volume. The muffins made from the commercial 
all-purpose mix had the greatest volume; frozen 
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muffins, the lowest. The volumes did not change 
consistently from one storage to another. 
Preparation time and cost. The time required 
for preparation and the cost of ingredients are 
listed in table 2. The home-prepared mix muffins 
took the least time per batch of 12, with the com- 
mercial all-purpose mix very close. The thawing 
and heating required for the frozen muffins in- 
considerably. The  freshly- 
prepared and frozen muffins were the least 
expensive, although addition of the cost of wrap- 
ping material and of frozen storage would increase 
the cost of the frozen muffins. The commercial 
all-purpose mix muffins were the most expensive. 


creased the time 


TABLE 2 


Preparation time and cost of ingredients for muffins 





TYPE OF MUFFIN 


a Commercial 
All-purpose 
fix 


Frozen 
os pared Mix 


Time (minutes per 
batch of 12 muffins) 
Weighing and mixing 14.1 14.1 
Baking 25.0 25.0 
Wrapping 3.5 
Thawing and heating _ _ 20.0 
_ Total 39.1 62.6 
Cost (cents) per 
batch of 12 muffins 16.03 16.03 20.03 23.09 





Summary 


The quality of muffins prepared of fresh batter, 
home-prepared mix, and commercial all-purpose 
mix, and thawed muffins that had been frozen were 
compared, Evaluations were made after the sam- 
ples had been in storage for 1, 2, 4, 6, and 9 months. 

The results indicated that muffins made from 
commercial all-purpose mix compared favorably 
with muffins made from fresh batter. Muffins pre- 
pared from home-prepared mix were also satis- 
factory, though the texture was more cake-like than 
the texture of a typical muffin. The muffins which 
had been frozen were similar to the fresh-batter 
muffins until the 6 months’ storage period. After 
that, palatability scores decreased, probably be- 
cause of the changes in flavor and odor after 
storage. 

The freshly prepared muffins were the least 
expensive, and the muffins made from the home- 
prepared mix required the least time to make. 
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Emury C. Davis 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA 


Reorganization of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has brought new designations for the former 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
and its leaders. 

Hazel K. Stiebeling, former chief of BHNHE, 
is now director of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics Research in the Department's Agri- 
cultural Research Service. The research will be 
carried forward by two branches. Callie Mae Coons 
is chief of the Human Nutrition Research Branch; 
Ruth O'Brien is chief of the Home Economics Re- 
search Branch. 

To head this page, we are using HNHE as a 
symbol for the two branches. 


The wealth of knowledge about management 
principles for successful farming makes the lack of 
similar facts about managing a farm household all 
the more striking, says Ruth O’Brien of HNHE. 

In a recent talk before Minnesota Extension 
Service leaders, she suggested that home manage- 
ment may often be the least successful part of the 
farm business and a handicap to it—for want of 
research-based knowledge. 

Discussing the help that research can give, Dr. 
O'Brien said: 


The possible application to home situations of selected 
principles and advances in management in industry and 
engineering should be investigated. Examples are the pre- 
vention of fatigue, relief of monotony, scheduling of avail 
able time, controlling work flow, and measuring effects of 
improved management on work performance and family 


morale. 


Such research, she added, would involve study 
of the variation in the working capacity of women 
and factors that affect this capacity and study too 
of the desirable participation of children in home 
and farm tasks, in home responsibilities, and in 
planning steps to accomplish family goals. 


When careers are considered, home economics 
students often wish they could see for themselves 
what it is like to work in a research organization. 
Now, there is a tour provided by way of a new 
filmstrip in color, showing staff workers—many of 
them recent graduates—at jobs in HNHE research 
laboratories and offices. 

Accompanying lecture notes comment on the 
work pictured, drawing attention to such points as 


special equipment being used, the value of some 
piece of work, the responsibility of the tasks. In 
each instance, the notes tell what the worker's edu- 
cational preparation has been. 

The filmstrip title: “Is Research Your Job? . 
Careers in Human Nutrition and Home Economics.” 
Prints of the 31-frame filmstrip may be purchased 
for $4 from Photo Laboratory, Inc., 3825 Georgia 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 11, D.C, 

And since home economics teachers have fre- 
quently asked about obtaining photo prints on re- 
search careers for bulletin boards or use in exhibits, 
selected pictures from the filmstrip are being made 
available in black and white and in different sizes, 
to order. These are for sale only. For a circular 
telling which pictures are available and how to 
order, write to Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Research Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Clothing specialists in HNHE and the Extension 
Service, with co-operation of the men’s wear indus- 
try, are producing 3 new consumer teaching aids: 
a series of 3 filmstrips on buying men’s suits. These 
are designed primarily for younger men from 18 to 
30 and women who may help them choose clothes. 

The filmstrip titles: 

“Judging Quality in a Man's Suit” and “The Fit of a Man's 
Suit” (black and white, near completion, each 90 cents. ) 
“A Man's Appearance Counts” (color, $4.50) 

At the prices listed above, these filmstrips may 
be ordered by Extension Service clothing specialists 
and other group leaders and teachers by writing to 
Photo Laboratory, Inc., 3525 Georgia Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 

The two filmstrips on quality and fit were pro- 
duced under direction of Clarice L. Scott of HNHE 
and supplement the shopping guide bulletin “Buy- 
ing Men’s Suits,” MP-688. Alice Linn of the Exten- 
sion Service had responsibility for the third film- 


strip, which features ideas on choosing suits and 


accessories for good appearance, Lecture notes go 
with each filmstrip. 


A quick review of progress in HNHE research 
is given in the “Annual Report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics.” 
This 1953 report can be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 10 cents. 


“Peanut and Peanut Butter Recipes,” HG-36, 
is now available in a new edition (revision of 
AIS-68). Single copies are available free from the 
Office of Information, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. 





‘In Ineitation lo the 45t 


San Francisco, California, July 6 to 9, 1954 
Theme: Today's Challenge to the Home Economist 


MONDAY, JULY 5: Meeting of AHEA executive board (executive committee meets 


on Sunday) ; meeting of presidents of state home economics associations; meeting 
ot AHEA program-of-work committee; special meetings of committees and com- 
mittees of divisions and departments. Registration from 12 noon to 5 p.m., 6:30 to 
9 p.m. Executive board and state presidents meet again on Saturday, July 10. 


TUESDAY 
9:80 a.m, General opening session—The Chal- 
lenge of Education for One World 


Speaker: Joun Harvey Furpay 
Panel: Are We Doing Our Part? 
Mas. Leonora Gaross 
Mas, Emiry Leitner 
Joun F. Sroxes 


Afternoon: Visit exhibits 
7:00 p.m. Business and council meeting 
9:00 p.m, Informal reception for everyone 


THURSDAY 

7:00 a.m. Alumnae breakfasts 

8:30 a.m. Eye opener—Mas, Kay Hinvyarp 
9:30 a.m, Department meetings 

1:15 p.m. Division meetings 


4:00 p.m. Buses leave for dinner at Adobe 
Creek Lodge 


WEDNESDAY 


7:00 a.m. Honorary fraternities’ breakfast 
8:80 a.m, Eye opener—Sascua Brastorr 
9:30 a.m. General session—The Importance of 
Research 
Today's Truth about Food and Your Health 
Afternoon programs: Today's Truth about... 
2:00 p.m. Textiles and Clothing 
Family Economics—Home Manage- 
ment 
3:15 p.m. Family Relations and Child Devel- 
opment 
Housing and Household Equipment 
6:00 p.m, Alumnae Dinners 


FRIDAY 
8:30 a.m. Eye opener 
9:30 a.m. General session—The Purse Strings 
of the World 
Speaker: Raymonp G. Bressier, Jr. 
The Values We Live By 
Speaker: Jupson T. Lanpis 
11:45 a.m. Council meeting 
1:00 p.m. Professional trips 














Mrs. Fenner, director of home 

economics for the Pacific Gas 

and Electric Company, in her 

office at 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco 








Annual Meelin Y 


Marguerite Fenner 
Chairman of local arrangements 


for the 1954 annual meeting 


RIENDLY San Francisco and the West are 

waiting to welcome you to the 1954 annual 
meeting of the AHEA, July 6 to 9. We are thrilled 
about the convention program in store for you. 
Every session is planned to present topics of vital 
interest to every one of us in home economics. 

As for social activities—on Tuesday evening, the 
very first day, there will be an informal reception 
where you can greet old friends and make new 
ones. Late Thursday afternoon you will be taken 
by bus over beautiful Skyline Drive down the 
Peninsula to Adobe Creek Lodge for a colorful 
evening of entertainment typical of California. 

Because there are so many things to see and do 
in San Francisco, ample free time is being allowed 
for sight-seeing, for browsing in our exciting shops, 
and dining in our famous restaurants. In this truly 
cosmopolitan city you will find all foods of all na- 
tions, perfectly prepared, and served in surround- 
ings that make dining out an experience you will 
alwavs remember. 

The members of our local group are eagerly an 
ticipating the fun of helping you enjoy the con 
vention and all that our city has to offer. Hospitality 


will be the keynote of this entire meeting; if any 


of you are undecided about coming because you 
must come alone, you can be assured right now that 
Beginning 
Monday morning, July 5, official hostesses will be 
on hand at railroad stations and at the airport to 
greet you, assist you with your luggage, and give 
These friendly girls 


once you are here, you will not be alone. 


he Ipful directions. wearing 
AHEA Hostess badges, will be everywhere during 
the convention—ready to chat with you, direct you, 
and help you have the best time you ever had. 
Now about clothes for San Francisco. Perhé aps you 
“Cool” 


but we have heard less manila 


have heard that it is cool here in July. 
the word we use, 
terms used by visitors, such as “frigid” and “dank” 
if the fog rolls in. So do come prepared with wool 
suits or knits and a warm topcoat. This is the air 
conditioned city where summer climate is just right 
for a meeting, providing you come prepared for 
, with 


temperatures ranging between 52° and 70 


an average of 61 

We hope that many of you will be able to plan 
West before and after 
And for you who dream of visiting 


some vacation time in the 
convention 
the Hawaiian Islands, remember that San Francisco 


is a long step westward toward your goal 





MRS. CAROL BEST, EDITOR 


What’s Ahead for a New Graduate? 


These authors are able to tell new graduates what's ahead because they see many young women start 
out in the home economics profession. Ellen-Ann Dunham is director of the large consumer service 
department of the General Foods Corporation. Mrs. Ruth Engler, traveling food supervisor of the 
Stouffer Corporation restaurant chain, is in charge of the on-the-job training for prospective Stouffer 
managers. Esther Stocks, placement director of the New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University, counsels with both job seekers and prospective employers. 


Experience Will Help 


ELLEN-ANN DUNHAM 


Are there jobs in business for the home economics 
graduate just out of college? Yes. And some work 
experience can help you obtain one. It is generally 
recognized that any previous paying job held 
during school years, however limited, helps you 
learn how to carry out directions and assume re- 
sponsibility. In home economics, practice at home 
—preparing meals, making clothes, cleaning, 
marketing, laundering—is experience that gives you 
the homemaker’s point of view, which is essential 
in many business positions. 

You might hope to find your first job out of 
college in a public utility home service department 
or other organization which works directly with 
the homemaker. Or you might start in a test kitchen 
under the supervision of an experienced person. 
Test kitchen jobs are concerned with recipe devel- 
opment, product testing, and food photography. 
Good background would be summer experience as 
a waitress in a restaurant, hotel, or camp, or as a 
demonstrator of equipment in a store. 

Aiming for an editorial or publicity job in which 
you tell consumers about certain products? Basic 
to such jobs is experience—on school publications, 
on home town newspapers, as well as with foods 
and textiles. 

There is some chance that secretarial training 
can give you a start in the business home economics 
field. After you have answered consumer corre- 
spondence for a while or assisted a trained pub- 
licity representative, you have good background 
for some kinds of business home economics. 


To gain a foothold in television or radio, you 
may start as a trainee, for home economists doing 
food demonstrations need assistants. 
Such jobs may be found more readily in a small city 
than in a large one. 

For further hints on how to make a start in busi- 
ness, read the new booklet of the home economics 
“Career 


sometimes 


in business department of the AHEA, 
Opportunities in Home Economics in Business.” 
[Available from AHEA headquarters. Price 35 
cents.] Another way to find how to plot the future 
is to talk to home economists already in the field of 
business in which you are interested. Ask them 
how they got their start. You will find there are 
many different ways to obtain the all-important 
springboard, experience, that leads to the start 
you want. 


On-the-Job Training 


Rutu ENGLER 


A practical graduate course called on-the-job 
restaurant training helps to start you right in 
restaurant management. It instills in you the 
know-how to prepare with ease for 2500 luncheon 
guests. This advanced course enables you to be a 
key person who co-ordinates the different activities 
that enter into quantity food preparation—purchas- 
ing, preparing, cooking of food which you are 
proud to serve. 

With on-the-job training, you are able to estimate 
intelligently the number of guests to expect two 
weeks ahead and even predict what selections these 
guests will make from the menu. Then you order 
the food for the expected guests—not too much, 





not too little. When the food is received, you check 
it for quality. This is easy when you have been 
thoroughly trained. 

Serving delicious meals is no mere accident. In 
your on-the-job training, you yourself have pre- 
pared many of the items on the menu. Thus you 
are able to teach your staff of a dozen cooks to 
follow the recipes without varying technique. You 
are able to tell by appearance and flavor whether 
there has been a deviation from the recipe, for 
you have been trained to look for common errors. 

Cost control is another skill of the business you 
absorb on the job. This includes not only the 
careful estimate of amounts of food to purchase but 
also timing of preparation so that proper amounts 
are ready when needed but no food is wasted. 

While working with employees as a trainee and 
later as a supervisor, you learn their problems and 
sometimes are asked for advice. You become a 
personnel counselor. Only experience on the job 
can help you with this. 

These are just a few reasons why we in the 
restaurant industry feel that you can gain im- 
measurably from a practical graduate course—one 
that allows you to apply your college education in 
co- -ordinating the thousands of details of restaurant 


operation. Restaurant management is a challenging 


profession, and you can’t know too much about it 


Your Placement Office Will Help You 


EsTHer STOCKS 


You are fortunate if your college has a placement 
officer. She keeps files of requests for employees, 
and she may even have a letter on her desk re- 
questing a promising young beginner! She can help 
you prepare your application letter. Most impor- 
tant, a placement officer prepares detailed creden- 
tials to send to prospective employers to supple- 
ment your application and interview. 

The placement officer needs your co-operation, 
of course. She must know you as a person and 
not just as a name on a record. If she has the 
“feel” of the kind of person you are and what 
your hopes and values are, she may be able to 
suggest a possibility where job and co-workers 
would be especially compatible. 

What else does your placement officer need 
from you? She hopes that you will register with 
the placement office early in the season and will 
expect you to take the initiative in approaching 


Jacqueline White, June 1953 graduate of the University 

of Illinois, applies to Mrs. Beth Bailey McLean, author 

of The Young Woman in Business! and director of 

home economics of Swift & Company, for a position as 

assistant on food photography and recipe development 
She got the job! 


the persons to write recommendations for you. 
She will expect you to let her know immediately 
whether you are making application for an open 
ing to which she has referred you. And it will 
he ‘Ip her, too, if you are prompt in writing necessary 
application letters. Of course, you will notify her 
immediately when you have accepted a position 
and are no longer available for other positions she 


may recommend 





Advisers Workshop and Annual Meeting 


Coll ue ( lubs 


Economics 


The new “Handbook for the 
Department of the American Home 
Association” will soon be in the hands of affiliated 
college clubs as a result of the workshop of college 
club advisers held at Oklahoma A & M College 
in January. Advisers from 17 states and 30 dif 
ferent colleges, along with students, discussed 
mutual problems and satisfactions and also sug 
gested resource materials to be sent from AHEA 
headquarters for colle ve club programs 

Plans for the 45th annual meeting of AHEA 
July 6-9, in San Francisco were also in the minds 
of club members at the workshop. The brochure 
our president is mailing to each affiliated club 
brings information about the annual meeting in 
addition to that you will find in the Jounnas 
Grerra Cueatuam, Secretary, College Clubs De 


partment, AHEA 











! Published by the lowa State College Press, 195%, 270 pp. $3.95 





Community Service 


for Pure Food and Drugs 


Grace TURNER LINDGREN 
Des Moines, lowa 


I don't think of myself as a crusader, but per- 
haps my work on behalf of pure food and drugs 
justifies use of the term. In fact, in a friendly, 
community way, | suppose I am carrying on a 
crusade, And, without doubt, other home- 
economics-trained homemakers who are using their 
professional training and community interest to 
support efforts on behalf of pure food and drugs 
will agree with me that these activities do measure 
up to Webster's “crusade”—any remedial action 
undertaken with zeal and enthusiasm. 

My own case history of becoming a crusader 
began several years ago when I served as a wit- 
ness upholding consumer reactions in a strawberry 
jam case tried in the District Court in Des Moines. 
Pure food and drug officials from Washington who 
came to Des Moines for that trial said the outcome 
was history making because the jam was not mis- 
labeled but was misleading to the consumer. 

At the time of the trial, I also met representatives 
of the National Preservers Association, Inc., and 
some time later did some testing of jams and jellies 
in regard to consumer reaction for that organization. 
In January 1950 the Association asked me to attend 
a hearing on jams and jellies held by the Pure Food 
und Drug Administration in Washington, D. C. 

In Washington, I also visited the testing 
laboratories of the Food and Drug Administration 
and there gathered interesting information to take 
back to the homemakers who had been helping 
me in the testing of the jams and jellies. My 
descriptions of the work of the Food and Drug 
Administration and the tests and experiments con- 
ducted in its laboratories soon turned into a “talk” 
with its own title: “Read the Label.” I have been 
surprised at the interest women in all walks of 
life have shown in this little talk. I gave it first 
to our AHEA homemakers group and then to PEO 
chapters, Wives of CPA’s, AAUW groups, and 


also church circles. 


As legislative chairman for our Homemakers 
Group last year, I wrote letters and sent telegrams 
to many Congressmen concerning the cut in 
appropriations for the Pure Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. We also protested the decision which 
knocked out the enforceability of the factory in- 
spection provisions of the Federal Food Drug and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938 and urged a new law restor- 
ing this power to the FDA. 

The interest of our Homemakers Group on be- 
half of consumer protection through pure food and 
drug legislation places us on a list to receive 
monthly reports from the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration on food seizures, court actions, fines, and 
so forth. While much of the information in these 
reports is very dry, we usually discover some 
interesting cases to stimulate the interest of the 
members of our group. Our March program this 
year was on pure food and drugs with the district 
inspector as speaker. 

It's a small crusade, perhaps; but it’s down to 
earth, interesting, and important, too. 

Everyone should be interested in the safety and 
purity of food and drugs—vitamins are another 
interesting field—and as homemakers and home 
economists we are in a strategic position to exert 
well-directed, effective consumer-interested _pres- 
sure on behalf of pure food and drugs. 


Are You Ready 
for a Workshop? 


Grace B. Gerarp 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Teaching people to think for themselves, to 
experiment with ideas, and to evaluate results of 
particular courses of action should be a major 
function of education. Workshops are one of the 
educational methods designed to facilitate that 
function. 

Briefly, the outstanding characteristics of a work- 
shop as an educational method are a problem- 
solving approach and group discussion. The early 
workshops were a substitute for the traditional 
summer school method of lectures. 

Workshops have had considerable popularity in 
past years and often are referred to as highly suc- 
cessful projects. However, many people are now 
beginning to question the worth of workshops. In 
an effort to get at the facts, I made a study of 
Extension Service workshops and compared them 
with the earlier experiments with this education 
method. 

One point seems clear in looking back at early 
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experiments: The workshop method succeeded 
very largely because project members were care- 
fully selected and had good supervisors. The mem- 
bers of early workshops were eager for new ideas. 
The administrators were equally eager to go along 
with the group members in trying out the new 
ideas. In short, personalities ready for change made 
the early workshops succeed. 

While it m: iy be easy to succeed with workshops 
set up under ideal conditions, accomplishments are 
more difficult when projects are opened without 
restrictions on membership. In such situations we 
are sure to find some members ready enough for 
change—if ideas presented seem sound. But we 
also find others who are opposed to new ideas. As 
Miel points out, some people are ready for change; 
many want change but are skeptical about it; and 
others oppose change. She believes that dissatis 
faction with existing practices is a condition for 
bringing about change. The dissatisfied group is 
the one which gets the most out of workshops. 
Hopkins, likewise, has estimated that about one- 
fourth of an educational staff is eager for change; 
about one-half believes something should be done 
but doubts that its efforts are likely to succeed; 
and about one-fourth of a group will be satisfied 
with practices of the past and opposed to most 
changes. 

How, then, in an all-inclusive group with differ- 
ing outlooks can a workshop succeed? Much 
depends on the ability of administrators to con- 
vince the skeptics that real efforts will be made 
to carry out the recommendations of the workshop. 
It may take more than one experience to convince 
the doubters of the sincerity of their supervisors 
(or advisers). This is to be expected and must be 
taken into consideration. 

Keeping in mind the need to win over the 
doubters, administrators should always remember 
that the ultimate objective of the workshop is to 
improve educational practices. An initial session 
of the workshop should be used to make clear the 
goal set and to explain reasons for use of the work- 
shop method. 

Ina group with some members reluctant to pro- 
mote changes, no great results should be expected 
at a first workshop. Intermediate goals should be 
considered planning the program. Later there 
can be a gradual broadening of the objectives. 
While general speakers can assist with this broad- 
ening of the point of view for the reluctant mem- 
bers, too much emphasis on general meetings is 
a waste of time for those ready for action. Group 
discussion can broaden the horizons of the skeptics, 
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and consultants are usually more valuable to all 
members than are general speakers, Time should 
be allowed for individual conferences with con- 
sultants. 

Release for personal growth is essential for all 
workshop members if they are to be productive. 

The atmosphere of the workshop is important 
In a permissive atmosphere the participants will 
relax and consequently be more receptive to new 
ideas. There must be time to relax and_ think. 
Creative insight needed for the solution of prob- 
lems does not occur under high tension—but is far 
more likely to come in moments of relaxation or 


slight physical activity—listening to music or walk 


ing, for example. 

The participants must feel that they will have 
administrative co-operation when they try to put 
workshop ideas into practice; they need to feel 
that the workshop is a co-operative venture. 

Successful workshops also demand an under 
standing and application of the principles of demo- 
A work group is more than 


cratic group process. 


a collection of individuals. The members come to- 
gether to explore a problem and work out an 
integrated solution, not a compromise. An inte- 
grated decision, as Follett defines it, is a new solu 
tion. 

The greatest sins committed in connection with 
workshops are too much preplanning of the pro- 
gram and domination during the workshop itself. 
Most people carry over into workshop planning 
their habits of detailed preplanning of conferences 
and conventions. Workshop preplanning requires 
only provision for the physical needs of a working 
conference and anticipation of resources that may 
be needed by the members. Leadership should 
emerge from the group itself and be allowed to 
remain in power through group control. 

Time allotments for the workshop should include 
provision for an orientation session on ultimate 
objectives at the beginning and a final commitment 
session, with the maximum amount of time allowed 
for the working groups that is consistent with ade- 
quate release for personal growth. 

In setting the over-all length of time for the 
workshop it should be remembered that time is 
needed for people to analyze ideas, arrive at con- 
clusions, and make decisions and that less can be 
accomplished in a few days than would result 
from several weeks’ work. Many workshops fail 
because too much was attempted for time available. 

If problems are be solved by a group, the 
selected problems must be of vital interest to 


every member of the group. Consequently, free 





dom of choice of problems as well as work groups 
is desirable. Participants should not be shunted 
around for the sake of evening up the numbers in 
groups. In a small workshop, operating as a whole, 
the entire group should decide on the problem. 

Many workshops fail because they omit the es- 
sential step of evaluation. The purpose of evalu- 
ation is to increase group productiveness. Without 
evaluation, the participants may not recognize what 
they are accomplishing or what they finally did 
accomplish. Periodic evaluation throughout the 
workshop helps participants to see whether they 
are on the right track and how rapidly they are 
progressing. Observers of the workshop process 
may be assigned to help the group diagnose its 
problems by feeding back information from obser- 
vations of the group i Two observers, 
comparing observations, may assure more objectiv- 
ity than evaluation based on a_ single report. 
Outside consultants may be engaged for evaluation 
at a first workshop or first meetings of a single 
workshop. Later, the process observer role may be 
rotated among group members. Individual post- 
meeting reaction reports may be used to assist 
the observers, especially when a member of the 
group is acting as process observer. 

Workshops conducted according to these general 
principles can be an effective educational method 


in action. 


with one further proviso: readiness. 

If you are planning to attend or to sponsor a 
workshop: Are you ready? Are you psychologi- 
cally ready to attend a workshop; do you really 
want to make changes in what you are doing? If 
not, you will waste the time of others who are 
ready for action. If you are an administrator, are 
you ready to take suggestions from the proposed 
workshop group? If not, do not promote work- 
shops, for they will end in psychological frustration 
for the participants. 

Are you ready to operate as a group member 
rather than as an individual? Do you know how to 
discuss an issue instead of arguing or defending? 
Arguing or defending only upsets you emotionally 
and will not lead to the integrated solution of 
the workshop problem. 

Successful workshops, thus, spring from a prob- 
lem that needs to be solved, a group of participants 
willing to take action on the problem, and likeli- 
hood of execution of the proposals for action. 
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The famous beach at Waikiki 


Invitation to Hawaii 


Honolulu home economists are planning to wel- 
come mainland members who follow the AHEA 
annual meeting in San Francisco with vacations 
in the Paradise of the Pacific. 

Make reservations early, for Hawaii is the per- 
fect summer playground and hotels are filled long 
in advance. Your travel agent can secure flight and 
hotel reservations and may arrange your time 

Hawaii or you may plan your own sightseeing 
with the help of the Visitors’ Bureau. Transpor- 
tation everywhere is convenient and tours are 


easily arranged. 


In July Honolulu stages, among other events, 
Japanese bon dances (religious festivals honoring 
the dead), an orchid show, the Japanese weavers’ 
festival, and the Civil Air Patrol Show. 

Visiting home economists should save Sunday, 
July 18, for a Hawaii Home Economics Associa- 
tion Hoolaulea (pronounced Ho-o-lau-lay-a) or 
Play Day. 
house of a member, a 


This elastic term includes a ride to the 
country “fun-shop” of 
Hawaiian craft, and lunch cooked in the open. 
The Aloha committee invites you to let some- 
one know when you are coming and where you 
will be stopping. Either air line will notify the 
committee at your request or a card direct to the 
To benefit by its best Aloha, 
write to the Aloha committee chairman, Mrs. 
Hortense Clifford, Department, 


Hawaiian Electric, 


chairman will serve. 


Home Service 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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AHEA Appoints 


New Business Manager 


Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mount of Washington, 
D. C., joined the head- 
quarters staff of the 
American Home Eco- 
nomics Association on 
March 17 as business 
manager of the Asso- 
ciation. She succeeds 
Mrs. Gertrude Stieber, 
who left the 
February to 


Associa- 
tion in 
ANKERS 


accept a 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mount 


position in 
private industry. 

The new AHEA business manager holds a Bach- 
elor of Arts degree from Syracuse University and 
a Bachelor of Science degree in business adminis- 
tration from Simmons College. She has continued 
her business training at American University in 
Washington, D. C., 


a master’s degree in economics. 


with several courses toward 


Her previous experience has included positions 
in promotion and in business administration in 
education institutions and in government agencies. 
She resigned a position as reports analyst with the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency in Washington 
to accept the AHEA appointment. 

In addition to her excellent business training 
and background, Mrs. Mount brings to the Asso- 
ciation a background of professional interests, of 
fairly extensive travel in the United States and 
Europe, a fondness for people, and a lively interest 
in natural science. Her special hobby is ornithology. 

Mrs. Mount’s duties as business manager of the 
Association include close co-operation with the 
executive y, Mildred Horton, in ’ 
out decisions of the Association's governing bodies 
for the conduct of the business and financial affairs 
of the Association. The annual operating budget 
of the Association is now approximately $250,000 


secretary, carrying 


As business manager of the Association, Mrs. 
Mount will be 


sales promotion 


in general charge of advertising, 
and distribution for the JouRNAL 


or Home Economics. Under her supervision will 
be the Journat’s two advertising sales representa- 
tives: in the Eastern area, the Walter E. Barber Co., 
19 West 44th St., New York 36; and in the Midwest, 
Mrs. Madeline Mehlig, 1319 Maple Ave 


Illinois. 


, Evanston, 
The business manager of the Association also 
manages the business end of the home economics 
exposition that accompanies the annual meeting 
This exposition ranks among 


of the Association. 
the ten largest of its kind in the ' 
annually includes several hundred leading manu- 


country and 


facturers, commercial firms, and organizations 
interested in products, equipment, and services 
used by home economists. As members who regu- 
larly attend the 
AHEA exposition is considered a most attractive 
and professionally valuable exhibit. The 1954 
exposition to accompany the annual meeting in the 


July 6 to 9 


annual meeting recognize, the 


Civic Auditorium in San Francisco, 
is now nearly completely booked. 

The Association business man: iver is likewise in 
charge of sales promotion for the miscellaneous 
publications of the Association. 

She serves as a member without vote of the 
AH EA council, executive board, the executive com- 
mittee, and the budget committee of the Association. 


Graduating Senior 
Is AHEA’s 20,000th Member 


Sue Partenheimer, a 
graduating senior mem- 
ber from Purdue Uni 
versity at midyear, car- 
ried AHEA 


ship across the 


member- 
20,000 
mark on February 1. 
With Miss 
heimer's membership, 
AHEA reached 20,000 
membership for the 


Parten- 


first time in Association 


history. The current 


Sue Partenheimer 

membership drive in 

augurated by President Elizabeth Sweene *y Herbert 

at the 1953 annual meeting sets a 22,000 goal for 

the present fiscal year ending July 31. Total mem- 
bership as of March 1 was 20,519. 

At Purdue, 


education major, belonged to the Virginia C 


Miss Partenheimer, a home economics 
Mere 
dith Home Economics Club, was active in Student 
Union, and was president of her sorority, Alpha Chi 
Omega, during her senior year. She is now teaching 


foods in Pontiac (Michigan) Senior High School. 
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Vote for AHEA Officers 
on 1954 Ballot This Month 


A vice-president and treasurer of AHEA head 
the list of officers to be elected this year. Ballots 
sent to each AHEA member are to be postmarked 
for return to AHEA headquarters by April 26. 

An important change in the voting procedure 
recommended for a tryout this year is to permit 
each member to vote in as many divisions as she 
wishes. This suggestion, made to the AHEA execu- 
tive board and approved by the board at the 1953 
annual meeting, is designed to make voting easier 
for those members who find it difficult to select 
a single subject matter area as the division of 
their principal interest. Since there appears to be 
little difficulty about the choice of a department, 
each member may vote in only one department. 

Each member is urged to exercise her privilege 
of helping to select Association leaders, to vote 
thoughtfully, and to return the ballot promptly. 


Travel Agency Offers Tour 


Including San Francisco Meeting 


With the approval of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the United States Travel 
Agency, Inc., has made special transportation ar- 
rangements to the AHEA annual meeting in San 
Francisco. Sight-seeing en route to San Francisco 
from Chicago and a trip to the Northwest and 
Canadian Rockies after the meeting are included. 

The tour will visit the Grand Canyon, Yosemite, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver, Lake 
Louise, Banff, St. Paul, and return to Chicago. The 
tour leaves Chicago on June 30 and returns to 
Chicago July 16. AHEA members and their friends 
may avail themselves of this opportunity to com- 
bine a vacation tour in the West with the annual 
meeting. 

For further information write directly to the 
United States Travel Agency, Inc., 807 Fifteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Omicron Nu Offers List 
of Graduate Opportunities 


Graduate opportunities in home economics for 
both 1954-55 and 1955-56 are listed in the Spring 
1954 issue of Omicron Nu Magazine. Reprints of 
the list are available without charge from either 
the AHEA headquarters office in Washington or 
the National Omicron Nu Office, Home Economics 
Building, East Lansing, Michigan. 


April 1954 


Again AHEA Members 
Have the Privilege... 


Again members of the American Home Economics 
Association have the privilege of becoming ac- 
quainted with the Association's current international 
fellowship and scholarship students (see pp. 233 to 
235). Likewise the gold-colored slips accompany- 
ing the bills for 1954-55 membership in AHEA that 
members will receive early in April again offer a 
convenient method for members to send their con 
tribution to the AHEA’s International Scholarship 
Fund and thus share in this Association project that 
has such far-reaching results. The amount in this 
fund in February determines the number of inter- 
national scholarships the Association can award for 
the next academic year. 


National Conference of Social Work 
to Meet in Atlantic City 


The 1954 National Conference of Social Work 
will meet in Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 9 to 15 
Members who attended last year’s workshop on 
“Development of Budget Standards for the Use of 
Social Agencies” voted for a repeat performance 
with discussion focused on clothing standards. 
Workshop dates are May 11 and 13. Registration 
blanks are available from Eleanore Lurry, Depart- 
ment of Welfare, 250 Church Street, New York 
City 13. The April 1953 Journa carries a detailed 
description of the conference activities of AHEA 
members.—Luise K. Appiss, AHEA representative 
to the National Conference of Social Work. 


Model Home Contest for 
Secondary School Students 


Planning and building a model home is the basis 
of a contest for 7th- to 12th-grade students an- 
nounced by the National Association of Home 
Builders and its local Home Builders Associations 
Students who have won local contests are eligible 
for the national contest if entries are submitted 
by April 15. 

Co-operation with Home Builders Associations 
is one of the objectives of the AHEA housing and 
household equipment division. 

For further information about the contest write 
to the Model Home Contest Director, National 
Association of Home Builders, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The Associa- 
tion of Home Builders plans to conduct a similar 


contest next vear. 





Opportunities for Special Summer Study 


Following is a list of special summer 
courses and workshops of interest to 
home economists. The Journat is glad 
to carry this list in response to the 
many requests we receive tor this ili- 
formation. The name of the person 
from whom further information may 
be obtained is given 

Stars indicate follow “up conterences 
of last summer's AHEA workshop on 
teaching family relationships and 
courses in the West which come just 
before or just after the annual meeting 
of AHEA and consequently can be 
combined with attendance at the San 


Francisco meeting, July 6 to 9. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Alabama School Lunch Managers Ad- 
vanced Workshop 

July 12-16 

Dr. Marion W. Spidle, School of Home 
Econ., Alabama Polytechnic Inst., 


Auburn 


University of Alabama (Tuscaloosa) 
Workshop on Food Cost Control 

June 7-26 

Louise K. Frolich, Univ. of Alabama, 


Tusealoc Sa 


Arizona State College 

Workshop on Relationship of Family, 
Community, and School 

July 11-23 

Byrd Burton, Home Econ. Dept., Ari 
zona State Coll., Flagstaff 


“University of California, Berkeley 
Workshop on Family Life 
July 12-23 


Conference in Nutrition 

July 12-23 

University Extension Div., Univ. of 
California, Berkeley 


University of California, Los An- 
geles 

Workshop on Problems in Home Eco 
nomics in the Junior College 

July 12-23 

Dr. Dorothy M. Leahy, Dept. of Home 
Econ., Univ. of California, Los An- 


lac 9 
geles 24 


“Chico State College 
Workshop on Textiles 
June 7-11 


Workshop on Tailoring 
June 14-25 


Florence Ritchie, Home Econ. Dept., 
Chico State Coll., Chico, Calif. 


*Colorade Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College 

Workshop on Curriculum and Meth- 
ods in Homemaking Education 
(given twice ) 

June 28-July 23 

July 26 August 20 


Special Course in Teaching Materials 
in Homemaking Education 

June 28-July 23 

Marjorie Brown, Home Econ. Educ 
Dept. 


Workshop on Home Furnishings 


June 14-25 


Special Course in Textile Design 

June 21-July 23 

Special Course in Applied Textile De- 
sign 

June 21] July 23 

Special Course in Family Relationships 


July 26-August 20 


Special Course in Family Clothing 
July 26-August 20 


Dr. Elizabeth Dyar, School of Home 
Econ., Colo. A & M Coll., Ft. Collins 


“Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion 

Workshop on Bishop Method of Sew 
ing 

June 21-26 

Vera L. Newburn, Home Econ. Dept., 
Colo. State Coll. of Educ., Greeley 

University of Connecticut 

School Lunch Workshop 

June 28-July 10 


Workshop on Home Management 
June 28-July 17 


Mrs. E. de Mattia, School of Home 


Econ., Univ. of Conn., Storrs 
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Drexel Institute of Technology 
Seminar in Nutrition in Disease 
June 21-July 9 


Workshop on Modern Clothing Con- 
struction Methods 
June 21-July 9 


Seminar in Food Merchandising 


July 12-30 


Workshop on Home Economics Cur- 


riculum 


July 12-30 


Ardenia Chapman, Coll. of Home 
Econ., Drexel Inst. of Technology, 


Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Southern Illinois University 
Workshop on Health and Nutrition 
June 21-July 2 


Short Course Seminar in Home and 
Family Life 

June 21-July 16 

Workshop on Trends in Consumer 
Problems 

July 19-31 

Dr. Eileen E. Quigley, Dept. of Home 
Econ., S. Illinois Univ., Carbondale 


University of Illinois 

Workshop on Teaching Skills in Cloth 
ing and Foods 

June 21-July 17 

Workshop on Teaching Home Manage 
ment and Consumer Economics 

June 2!-July 17 

Workshop on Teaching Family Life 

July 19-August 14 


Workshop on Supervision of Student 
and In-service Teaching 


July 19-August 14 
Workshop for 


Homemakers — of 


Advisers of Future 

America (non 
credit ) 

June 7-11 

Workshop on Planning Space and 
Equipment for City and Rural High 
Schools (non-credit ) 

June 7-11 

Dr. Letitia Walsh, 102 Gregory Hall 
Univ. of Ilinois, Urbana 
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Indiana University 

Special Course in Family Life Educa- 
tion 

June 1-17 

Interdisciplinary Work Conference in 
Family Life Education 

July 19-August 6 

Beatrice J. Geiger, Dept. of Home 
Econ., Indiana Univ., Bloomington 


Iowa State College 

Workshop on Family Relations for 
Teachers of Adults 

June 15-30 

Dr. Glenn R. Hawkes, Div. of Home 
Econ. 

Workshop on Administration of Home 
Economics (for administrators of 


college home economics programs ) 

June 22-27 

Workshop on Living Together in the 
Family 

June 14-30 

Special Course in Family Relations 

July 27-August 13 

Special Course in Management in 
Family Living 

July 27-August 13 

Special Course in Selection, Use, and 
Care of Appliances 

July 27-August 13 


Office of the Dean, Div. of Home 
Econ., lowa State Coll., Ames 


State University of Iowa 

Workshop on Handweaving 

June 16-30 

Home Econ. Dept., State Univ. of 
lowa, lowa City 


University of Kentucky 

Workshop on Management in the 
Teaching of Foods in the Secondary 
School 

June 21-July 16 

Dr. Ethel L. Parker, Dept. of Home 
Econ. Educ., Univ. of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


*Linfield College 

Special Course in Concentrated Gen- 
eral Inorganic Chemistry for Home 
Economics and Nursing 

June 7-July 16 

Mrs. Margaret E. Fisher, Dept. of 
Home  Econ., Linfield —__Coll., 
McMinnville, Oreg. 
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Lowell Technological Institute 
Special Course in Fabric Identification 
(especially for home economists ) 

June 21-July 2 


Textile Workshop 
June 21-July 9 


Special Course in Textile Testing 
July 6-16 


Emest P. James, Dir. of Summer 
School, Lowell Technological Inst., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Merrill-Palmer School 

Summer Program in Human 
tions 

Seminar (for foreign and American 
graduate students) in Detroit 


June 21-July 31 


Rela- 


Workshop at Merrill-Palmer Camp 

June 28-August 6 

Registrar, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 
Ferry Ave., East, Detroit 2, Mich. 


Michigan State College 

Workshop on Recent Trends in Diet 
Therapy 

July 6-17 

Dr. Margaret A. 
Home Econ. 


Ohlson, School of 


Workshop for Junior High School 
Teachers of Homemaking 

August 2-20 

Dr. Mary Lee Hurt, School of Home 
Econ., Michigan State Coll., East 
Lansing 


Montana State College 

Conference on Family Life 

June 21-26 

Dr. Katharine Roy, Home Econ. Dept., 
Montana State Coll., Bozeman 


National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development (sponsored 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics at the University 
of Michigan) 


Eighth Annual Summer Laboratory in 
Human Relations Training 

Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine 

June 20-July 10 


National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development, 1201 - 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University 

Workshop on Family Life Education 

June 28-July 2 

Workshop on School Lunch Program 

June 28-July 2 


Workshop on Role of Home Econom- 
ics in Family Life Education 
July 5-16 


Workshop on Textiles: Clothing Fab- 
rics 

July 5-16 

Workshop on Methods in Home Eco- 
nomics Education 


July 19-August 6 

Workshop on Fitting and Flat Pattern 
Design 

July 19-August 6 

Dr. Kathleen Rhodes, N. J. Coll. for 
Women, New Brunswick 


*Eastern New Mexico University 
Workshop—School for Textile Buyers 
June 7-11 

Maria S. Friesen, Div. of Home Econ 


Workshop on Clothing 

June 7-11 

Olga Saffry, Div. of Home Econ., East- 
ern N. Mex. Univ., Portales 


*New Mexico Highlands University 
Red Cross Workshop 
June 7-11 


Workshop on Nutrition 
June 16-26 


Valda Eichholtz, Home Econ. Dept., 
N. Mex. Highlands Univ., Las Vegas 


State University of New York 
Teachers College 

Seminar in Marriage and Family Life, 

Methods Materials in 
Teaching Family Life 

July 6-August 13 


and and 


Workshops on Economics and Eco- 
nomic Education 
August 2-13 


Frederick B. Tuttle, Dir., Summer Ses- 
sion, State Univ. of N. Y. Teachers 
Coll., Plattsburgh 


*Ohio State University 

Family Centered Teaching in Action 
(Follow-up conference to the Work- 
shop on Strengthening the Family 
Relationships Aspects of Home Eco- 
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nomics Teaching at the Secondary 
Level sponsored last June by AHEA, 
School of Home Economics of Ohio 
State University, Home Economics 
Education Branch of the Office of 
Education, and the Grant Founda- 
tion ) 

June 11-15 

Dr. Dorothy D. Scott, School of Home 
Econ., Ohio State Univ., Columbus 
10 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College 

Workshop on Organizing, Developing, 
Assembling, and Editing of Mate- 
rials to Help Homemaking Teachers 

June 5-July 2 

Short Courses and Workshops for 
Oklahoma School Lunchroom Man- 
ager-Cooks 

During June 

Workshop on Basic Concepts of Cur- 
riculum Building 

July 5-30 

Dr. Lela O'Toole, Div. of Home Econ.., 
Oklahoma A & M Coll., Stillwater 


*Oregon State College 

(Special arrangements may be made to 
attend the AHEA annual meeting) 

Seminar on Clothing, Textiles, and Re- 
lated Arts 

June 21-July 31 

Seminar on Teaching Family Relation- 
ships 


June 21-July 31 


Workshop on a Nursery School Pro- 


gram 

June 21-July 2 

Special Course in Recent Advances in 
the Science of Cookery 

June 21-July 31 

Special Course in Recent Advances in 
Nutrition 

June 21-July 31 

Seminar in Evaluation of Homemaking 
Instruction 

June 21-July 31 

Seminar in Audio-visual Aids for 
Teaching Homemaking 

June 21-July 31 

Workshop on Leadership Roles of 
Homemaking Teachers 

June 21-July 3 

Dr. Vera Brandon, School of Home 
Econ., Oregon State Coll., Corvallis 


State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania 

Special Course in Clothing III (tailor- 
ing ) 

June 9-25 

Special Course in Consumer Education 

Special Course in Family Relations 

Special Course in Home and Family 
Living 

June 28-August 7 

Dr. Opal T. Rhodes, Dept. of Home 
Econ., State Teachers Coll., Indiana, 


Pa. 


Purdue University 

Workshop on Weaving (applied de- 
sign ) 

June 14-26 

Gail M. Redfield, School of Home 


Econ., Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 


Saint Louis University 

Institute on New Trends in Home Eco- 
nomics Education (featuring tele- 
casting and radio techniques ) 

June 10-19 

Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., Graduate 
School, St. Louis Univ., St. Louis 3, 
Mo. 


*San Francisco State College 

Pre-Convention Workshop on Home 
Lighting (sponsored by The Better 
Light Better Sight Bureau of New 
York City, Northern California Elec 
trical Bureau, and home economics 
department of San Francisco State 
College ) 

June 28-July 2 

Dr. Gertrude Luehning, Home Econ. 
Dept., San Francisco State Coll., 
San Francisco 


Simmons College 

Special Course in Nutrition Here and 
Abroad 

June 28-July 20 

Special Course in Education for Home 
and Family Living (in elementary 
and secondary schools ) 

June 28-July 20 

Special Course in The Home Econom- 
ics Teacher in School Guidance Pro 
grams 

July 21-August 8 

Mrs. John Gawne, Dir 
sion, School of Home Econ., Sim 
mons Coll., Boston, Mass 


Summer Ses 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPECIAL SUMMER STUDY 


South Dakota State College 

Workshop on Techniques for Working 
with Groups 

June 7-12 

Concentrated Short Course (principles 
of tood 


trends in food research' ) 


preparation and recent 


Concentrated Short Course (textiles 
and clothing! ) 
June 14-July 10 


Workshop on Home Economics Prob- 
lems (teaching of foods and nutri 
tion on the family centered basis ) 

July 12-24 

Alice Rosenberger, Div. of Home 
Econ., S$. Dak. State Coll., College 
Station 


Stout Institute 

Coordinators Workshop 

June 21-25 

Workshop on Supervision in Home 
Economics Teaching 

June 21-July 9 


Workshop on Teaching High School 
Food Classes in One Period 
July 12-30 


Workshop on Home Economics on Ra- 
dio and TV 

July 12-30 

Dr. Alice ]. Kirk, Div. of Home Econ., 
Stout Inst., Menomonie, Wisc 


Syracuse University 

Eighth Community Nutrition Institute 

June 21-July 3 

Dr. Anne Bourquin, Coll. of Home 
Econ., Syracuse Univ., Syracuse 10, 


N. Y. 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Work Conference on Leadership in 
Education for Marriage and Family 
Life 

July 6-23 


Field Work in Textile Analysis 
(in co-operation with and course 
given at United States Testing Corp 
Laboratories, Hoboken, N J.) 

July 26-August 13 


Helen A. Barthel, Home Econ Dept 
Teachers Coll., New York 27, N. ¥ 


'A choice of each given for a 2-week 


period or simultaneously for 4 weeks 
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University of Tennessee 
Demonstration Institute on Bishop 
Method of Clothing Construction 

June 7-12 


Workshop on Homemaking Education 
June 14-July 3 


Workshop on Clothing Construction 
June 14-26 


Craft Workshops at Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

First workshop—June 14-30 

Second workshop—July 1-17 

Jessie W. Harris, Coll. of Home Econ., 
Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville 


North Texas State College 

Special Course in Graduate Nutrition 

August 9-27 

Dr. Florence I. Scoular, School of 
Home Econ., North Texas State 
Coll., Denton 


Texas State College for Women 
Workshop on Nursery Education 
June 14-19 


School Lunch Workshop 
June 21-26 


Workshop on Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

June 21 July 10 

Clothing and Textiles Workshop 

July 12-31 


Home Demonstration 
Workshop 
July 19-August 7 


Journalism 


Home Demonstration Tailoring Work 
shop 
July 19-August 7 


Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, Coll. of 
Household Arts and Sciences, Texas 
State Coll. for Women, Denton 


Texas Technological College 
Methods Workshop on Nutrition Edu- 
cation 


June 14-July 2 


Bishop Workshop on Clothing Con 
struction 

First week unit—July 19-23 

Second week unit—July 26-30 

Third week unit—August 2-6 


Dean of Home Econ., Texas Techno- 
logical Coll., Lubbock 
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University of Texas 

Special Course in Home-Community 
Partnership in the Development of 
the Child 

June 7-25 


Home Demonstration Workshop (in 3 
units ) 

June 28-July 17 
June 28—Work Simplification 
July 5—The Child in the Family 
July 12—Extension Service, Origin 
and Philosophy 


Special Course in Nutrition for Ele- 
mentary School Children 

June 28-July 17 

Seminar in Home Economics Educa- 
tion—Curriculum Development in 
Homemaking 

June 28-July 17 

Short Cuts in Tailoring 

July 19-August 7 


Lucy Rathbone, Dept. of Home Econ., 
Univ. of Texas, Austin 12 


‘Utah State Agricultural College 

Nutrition Conference 

July 1-2 

Dr. Ethelyn O. Greaves, School of 
Home Econ., Utah State Agr. Coll., 


Logan 


University of Vermont 

Workshop on Supervision of Student 
Teachers 

June 28-July 2 

Marion H. Brown, Terrill Home Econ 
Bldg., Univ. of Vt., Burlington 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Workshop on Human Nutrition 
June 28-July 17 
Dr. Mildred T 


Kx ‘On, 


Tate, Dept. of Home 


Co-operative Statistical Summer Ses 
S1ions 

June 9-July 17 

Boyd Harshbarger, Dept. of Statistics, 
Virginia Polytechnic Inst., Blacks 


burg 


*State College of Washington 
Workshop on Space and Equipment 
for a Family Centered Program 


June 14-25 


Workshop on Methods of Teaching 
Housing and Home Management 


(work missed while attending 
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AHEA annual meeting may be 
made up ) 

June 28-July 9 

Workshop on Methods of Teaching 
Clothing 

July 12-23 

Dr. Velma Phillips, Coll. of Home 
Econ., State Coll. of Washington, 
Pullman 


West Virginia University 
Workshop on Home Crafts  (ad- 


vanced ) 
June 3-22 


Workshop on Handcrafts 

June 24-July 13 

Workshop on Demonstration Tech- 
niques 

July 15-30 

Workshop on Nursery School Methods 
and Materials 

August 2-20 

Dr. Sara Ann Brown, Div. of Home 
Econ., West Va. Univ., Morgantown 


Winthrop College 
Workshop on Home Economics Cur- 
riculum—Adult Education 


Tune 7-25 


Workshop on Family Life Education 
June 28-July 17 


Sarah E. Cragwall, Home Econ. Dept 
Winthrop Coll., Rock Hill, S. C 


“University of Wyoming 
Workshop on Family Life 


June 21-July 2 


Workshop on Tailoring 
July 5-16 


Mrs. Verna ] Hitchcock, Div. of Home 


Econ., Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie 


Study Abroad 


Western Europe — Intercultural 
Studies 

College of Home Economics, Pennsy] 
vania State University 

Leaders: Doris Myers, visiting profes- 
sor of home economics, and Héléne 
Terré, secretary, French Committee 
for Home Economics 
(May be taken for extension credit 
or without credit ) 

July 2-August 7 

Dr. Dorothy Houghton, Coll. of Home 
Econ., Pa. State Univ., State College 





Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Winirrep Hazen 
Utah State Department of Education 


Home Economies in the Secondary School. Bull. 
Natl. Assoc. Secondary School Principals 37, No. 
196 (Oct. 1953), 236 pp. 

Present-day home economics—its philosophy, 
scope, emphasis, and relationship to the total school 
program—is the theme of this bulletin for ad- 
ministrators and supervisors of secondary schools, 
Evaluation; the home economics teacher; condi- 
tions conducive to functional programs; administra- 
tive responsibilities; local, state, and federal 
relationships; and interpretation of home economics 
in the community are also thoroughly discussed. 

Responsibility for final editing and co-ordinating 
home eco- 


Office of 


of the material was assumed by the 
nomics education branch of the U.S. 
Education. 

B. Paovucct, |. Sparrorp, E. W 
Pp. 1-49. 
today's 


Chaps. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Scutry, and M. E. Hut. 


programs in secondary 


Homemaking 
schools are primarily concerned with the student's 
growth as a person and achievement of satisfying 
home life for himself and his family. 

The program is considered functional if it is 
family centered, reaches boys as well as girls, serves 
adults and out-of-school youth, provides out-of- 
school experiences, concerns itself with current 
social issues of families, contributes to democratic 
living, provides experiences with children, includes 
all phases of homemaking, develops the techniques 
and skills needed to meet personal and family liv- 
ing problems, contributes to employability and job 
satisfaction, and meets some of the psychologic al 
and social needs of youth. 

Programs are based on what parents and young 
abilities and knowledge 


people consider the 


needed, actual home situations, existing family 
practices, and family values held by students. 
Student 


through home experiences, individual and small 


learning experiences are enriched 


group counseling, the employment of teachers dur- 


ing summer months, and the Future Homemakers 

of America and New Homemakers of America. 

Stronger programs result when home economics 
and other areas co-ordinate their efforts since dif- 
ferent areas of subject matter contribute to home 
and family life education. 

Chaps. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, LL. M. Dinks, G. Roskir, 
C. T. Dennis, J. P. Causey, L. O'Tooue, M. 
Hurcnins, and 1. Wautace. Pp. 50-119. 

The evaluation chapter clarifies problems con- 
fronting homemaking teachers and principals in 
evaluation and outlines helpful practices. 

In The Home Economics Teacher, the author de 
scribes what the teacher does, what kind of person 
she is, what her training has been, how she can 
grow on her job, and the problem of high turnover. 

The chapter on teaching conditions concerns it- 
self with the teaching environment, building and 
equipping departments, safety factors, and making 
effective use of departments in teaching. 

A chapter on responsibilities of school adminis 
trators is concerned with planning programs, sched 
uling, size of classes, funds for home economics, 
adequate staff, using home economics teachers as 
resource persons, the home economics teacher's re- 
lationship with others teaching family life educa- 
tion in the school, and supervisory responsibilities 
of administrators. 

Relationships on a local, state, and federal level 
are the subject of one chapter. On the local level 
co-operation within the school and with parents, 
other adults, and advisory committees is considered. 
State relationships are discussed in terms of kinds 
of assistance available from supervisors, c0- 
ordination in state services, and financial assistance 

local communities. On the federal level, pro- 


fessional and financial assistance available are 
described, 

The chapter on pupil guidance and home eco 
nomics looks at the teacher's role in guidance, 
home economics education after high school, voca- 
tional and professional opportunities in home eco- 
nomics, and opportunities for homemaking and 
community service. The homemaking teacher can 
function as counselor through three specific chan- 
nels—her classroom, the FHA and NHA chapters 
and home visits. 

The chapter centering on interpreting home 
economics points out that today’s school adminis 
trator has few things on his agenda more important 


When 


a school principal sees to it that his community 


than telling the school story to the public 


understands the homemaking program and_ takes 
steps to interpret it effectively, people will give un 
mistakable evidence of their appreciation. Practical 
suggestions are given on interpreting programs 
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Contributed by Berry JANE JoHNSTON 
University of Connecticut 


The changing American market: V, The won- 
derful, ordinary, luxury market, G. Burck and 
S. Panxer. Fortune 48, No. 6 (Dec. 1953), pp. 
117-119+. 

A significant change in the market is the ability 
of increasing numbers of Americans to buy so- 
called luxury products. The line between luxuries 
and necessities grows more tenuous. The luxury 
market seems best measured in terms of money 
available to buy things that are not bare or con- 
necessities, rather than in terms of 
products. While most families in the $5,000 to 
$25,000 group will buy some luxuries, the difference 
between them as consumers is becoming largely 


ventional 


quantitative. 

Of the 23 million American families that can 
afford luxuries, 10 million are in the $4,000 to 
$5,000 bracket (4 per cent of the luxury market). 
The 2,200,000 with $10,000 represents two-thirds of 
it. 

Fortune assumes that the amount people spend 
on things other than luxuries rises as the income 
rises. The ratio of luxury spending rises with in- 
come. 

As for the future, luxury spending accompanies 
luxury income. Income should hold up well with 
tax cuts, dividends that may not decline because of 
corporate tax cuts, and high rents and interest. 
However, luxury income tends to be unstable. Most 
luxury purchases are optional and readily post- 
ponable, and people tend to postpone unessential 
buying when uncertain about the future. The 
luxury market is a salesman’s market, as no other 
market is. 


The changing American market: VI, Sixty-six 
million more Americans. Fortune 49, No. 1 
(Jan. 1954), pp. 94-97+4 
The years 1945-1975 may see the population of 

the United States grow by 66 million according to 

present trends. The postwar baby boom is over, 
with a moderate decline in births expected in the 
next few years. Until the late 1960's the United 

States will have an increasingly high percentage of 

dependents—the very young and the eiderly. A 

second baby boom is expected in 1970. 
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The trend seems to be more second, third, and 
fourth children in middle- and high-income Amer- 
ican families, with the large rural and immigrant 
low-income families slowly disappearing. 

Marketing implications of larger families are 
rather complex. First babies revolutionize spend- 
ing habits more than do subsequent children. The 
most pressing changes in middle-income families 
center about living space. At about the third 
birth, apartment dwellers may feel a need to buy 
a new home, probably in the suburbs. For a family 
in the suburbs, an added child may mean a new 
home or construction of an extra room. 

With consideration of the increase in family size, 
many builders have been putting up larger homes. 
According to a recent estimate, three-quarters of 
all the homes built in 1954 will have three or more 
bedrooms. In 1947-48 the proportion was one 
third. 

From now until the late 1960's, perishables, soft 
goods, and services may be expected to enlarge 
their markets at the expense of durables. When 
the postwar babies begin to marry and form their 
own households, the durables market will rise 
again sharply. 


Savings and loan associations. Changing Times 

7, No. 12 (Dec. 1953), pp. 25- 

One of every three or four families has money 
invested in a savings and loan association, and one 
of every three families who mortgaged a town or 
suburban home last year borrowed money from a 
savings and loan association. 

Most associations are organized on a 
basis. Their purpose is to provide loan-capital to 
finance home ownership. Their capital comes 
chiefly from residents of a limited area and _ is 
mainly invested within the same area. 

Usually more than one type of account is avail- 
able. The most widely used is the savings share 
account where any amount may be investe 1d. How- 
ever, in the words of the associations themselves, 
an account “should not be used as a dividend- 
paying substitute for a checking account, or for 
funds subject to rapid turnover.” 

The article states that consideration of the fol- 
lowing points is advisable in making a choice 
organizational status, 


“mutual” 


among several associations: 
including how chartered, and whether or not the 
association is insured; convenience of location and 
business hours; current rate of dividend and how 
long rate has been in effect; caliber of management 
as judged by a look at the board of directors; and 
the financial statement of the company. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Ruru J. Daves 
Florida State University 


Studies of dreaming, G. V. Ramsey. Psychol. Bull. 

50, No. 6 (Nov. 1953), pp. 432-455. 

This review of studies was restricted to the more 
empirical and systematic studies on dreaming, 
particularly those in which some quantitative find- 
ings were reported. Studies were included in the 
review if the results could be checked by repeti- 
tion of the investigations. This criterion rules out 
most, but not all, of the articles which deal with 
analysis and interpretation of dreams. This review 
would be an excellent source for further studies 


since the studies presented are classified under 


headings. A total of 121 studies were listed. 

Investigators of children’s dreams report their 
studies were complicated by the fact that young 
children often do not separate daytime fantasies 
from dreams. Content of children’s dreams has 
been classified by several investigators, and general 
agreement is noted in the findings even though 
different systems have been used. The extensive 
survey found that future studies of this topic need 
to give greater consideration to the simple research 
criterion of repeatability. In the past most studies 
have been limited to case reports and specula- 
tions. 

[Suggestions and criticism of the research in this 
subject are offered at the end of the article and 
would be helpful for those planning a study.) 


Personality development in adolescent girls, 
L. Frank, et at. Mono. Soc. for Research in 
Child Devel. 16, No. 53 (1953), 316 pp. 

This study was undertaken in order to explore 
the personality and emotional reactions of 300 girls 
as they develop and mature from the period just 
before puberty, at puberty, and in later adoles- 
cence, as evidenced by their responses to a number 
of projective techniques. A total of 1500 separate 
individual interpretations were obtained to discover 
what each technique could contribute to the under- 
standing of personality and interpretation of con- 
duct and feelings. Individual records of nine girls 
are given. 

The results of this large body of research show 
that there is evidence of more severe emotional 
disturbances than was anticipated, especially in 
interpersonal relations. In the two younger groups 


ABSTRACTS 


activities arise from a strong desire to please. These 
groups show a definite fear of growing up; they 
rely upon authority for protection and are de- 
pendent upon their families. 

Social-economic groups showed differences. The 
lower group revealed some serious personality dis- 
tortion of pervasive fear of life. Girls of middle 
and upper groups showed the effects of continual 
pressures they are under from ambitious or intel 
lectual parents. 

Considerable confusion about the feminine role 
with difficulties in or resistance to acceptance of 
femininity was found. The study indicated a gen 
eral fear of sex and a growing concern of the girls 
with their own maturing capacities, not always 
consciously recognized. A discussion regarding 
suggestions for schools and youth agencies is in- 


cluded. 


Can pupils identify propaganda in motion pic- 
tures? M. Lirrie. School Review 62, No. 1 
(Jan. 1954), pp. 17-25. 

This study was divided into two parts to deter- 
mine (1) whether children have the ability to 
detect propaganda in motion pictures and (2) 
whether this ability can be influenced by teaching. 
“the distortion of in- 
misrepresentation or 


Propaganda was defined as 
formation, either through 
selection, in order to create favorable or unfavor- 
able attitudes toward some person, group of per- 
sons, object, institution, practice or idea.” 
Seventh-, eighth-, 
Chicago schools were used in the study. Judgments 
of episodes in a film on the United Nations were 
secured by means of a push-button device which 
each child held in his hand, Responses were scored 
by comparing them with a master key compiled 


and ninth-grade pupils in 


of competent judges’ responses. 

A significant relation was found between chil- 
dren's discrimination ability and that of judges. 
Children are able to detect propaganda. Little 
relation was found between intelligence and ability 
to detect propaganda prior to specific teaching 
The evidence shows that children are reasonably 
able to analyze the use of propaganda techniques 
in written situations but that this ability does not 
seem to carry over to situations involving the view 
ing of motion pictures. In part two it was found 
that the teaching significantly increased the ability 
of the subjects to discriminate between propaganda 
and nonpropaganda episodes, These findings have 
implications for teaching methods with pupils as 
well as for in-service and preservice teacher train- 


ag 
ing. 
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Contributed by Marcarer Mance. 
University of Missouri 


The amino acid and protein content of corn as 
related to variety and nitrogen fertilization, 
H. E. Saupervicn, W.-Y. Cuanc, and W. D. 
SaLMon. J. Nutrition 51, No. 2 (Oct. 1953), 
pp. 241-250 
Nineteen samples of corn of different varieties 

grown on plots receiving either high- or low- 
nitrogen fertilization were analyzed for protein and 
18 amino acids. The protein content of samples of 
corn obtained from plots receiving low-nitrogen 
treatment ranged from 6.8 to 8.2 per cent while in 
corn from plots receiving high-nitrogen treatment, 
the range was from 9.3 to 12.0 per cent. The width 
of the ranges indicated the magnitude of variety 
differences. The amounts of all the 18 amino acids 
increased with an increase in protein content, but 
the rate of increase differed among the individual 
acids. In the high-protein corn, a greater propor- 
tion of the protein was zein and the major effect of 
nitrogen fertilization appeared to be an increase in 
the zein fraction. However, other proteins were 
also increased as shown by an increase in the 
amounts of lysine and tryptophane, amino acids in 
which zein is deficient. 


The effect of bacteria on the color of prepack- 
aged retail beef cuts, O. D. Burien, L. J. 
Brarzter, and W. L. MALLMANN. Food Tech. 
7, No. 10 (Oct. 1953), pp. 397-400. 

The influence of bacterial contamination on the 
color and shelf life of prepackaged meats was 
studied under three storage conditions. Steaks were 
cut under aseptic conditions, and one of each pair 
was inoculated with a type of microorganism 
(Pseudomonas sp.) frequently found growing on 
fresh meats. The steaks were wrapped in cello- 
phane and stored at 34° or 40°F in the self- 
service case or at 32°F in the cooler. Paired sam- 
ples were removed daily from each storage place 
and examined for fading of color, metmyoglobin 
formation, bacterial growth, off odors, and slime 
formation. Shelf life was markedly prolonged both 
by low storage temperature and by protection from 
bacterial contamination. Desirable color was main- 
tained longest in the cooler at 32°F and longer 
in the case at 34° than at 40°F. Inoculated sam- 
ples discolored more quickly at each storage tem- 
perature than uncontaminated ones. Discoloration 
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appeared to be due chiefly to the formation of the 
brownish pigment metmyoglobin, a reaction which 
was accelerated by the low oxygen tension pro- 
duced under the cellophane wrappers during rapid 
growth of the microorganisms. 


Fat injection of er animal parts, K. G. Supa, 
I. S. Meyers, M. Rarick, and R. E. Morse. 
Food Tech. 7, No. ‘- (Nov. 1953), pp. 437-442. 
Techniques for obtaining marbling in trimmed 

beef carcasses, beef rounds and loins, by injection 

of melted beef fat into the vascular system under 
pressure, are described and evaluated. It was hoped 
that such marbling would produce the improve- 
ment in flavor and tenderness which are attributed 
to natural marbling. While it was possible to ob- 
marbling in some cuts, 


tain very satisfactory 


rounds, paired comparison tests 


particul: arly in 
showed palat: ibility was not improved significantly. 
comparing three steaks choice, 


13 per cent injected fat 


A visual study 
utility, and utility + 
showed a marked preference for the choice steak. 


Participation of ascorbic acid in the destruction 

of anthocyanin in strawberry juice and model 
~. SonpHEIMER and Z. I. Kertresz. Food 
1953), pp. 475- 


systems, | 

Research 18, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 

479. 

The role of ascorbic acid in the loss of red color 
in fruit juices was studied by use of both straw- 
berry juice and a solution of crystalline anthocyanin 
( pe ‘I irgonidin 3-monoglucoside chloride) of sim- 
ilar pigment concentration and _ pH. 
destruction in the latter, the model system, was 
very slow under aerobic conditions in the absence 
of ascorbic acid. The addition of ascorbic acid 
in rapid color loss and oxidation of the 
ascorbic acid. Both (the color loss and oxidation of 
ascorbic acid) could be retarded by the use of 
thiouracil, which decreases the rate of catalytic 
oxidation of ascorbic acid under these conditions. 
Ascorbic acid and pigment in strawberry juice were 
However, the un- 


Pigment 


resulted 


also protected by thiouracil. 
protected pigment continued to deteriorate after 
oxidation of all the ascorbic acid. In the absence 
of air addition of ascorbic acid did not cause loss 
of color in the pigment solution. The slow loss of 
pigment in strawberry juice held under anaerobic 
conditions was not retarded by the addition of 
thiouracil. It was concluded that the harmful effect 
of head space on pigment stability is due largely 
to the oxidation of ascorbic acid. Pigment destruc- 
tion in strawberry products in the absence of air 
is believed to be due to other causes. 
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Household Equipment 


Contributed by Heten Marvey 
University of Toledo 

and Nev. Wuirte 

Purdue University 


Good storage will make “livability,” RK. B. Pou- 
MAN. PF—Mag. of Prefabrication 1, No. 3 ( Nov. 
1953), pp. 22-23, 25. 

One of the most improved factors in the current 
trend of home design is the amount of emphasis 
on storage space. As a general rule, the smaller 
the house the more important the storage factor 
becomes. 

A good solution to storage problems is not ob- 
tained by merely adding closets. The solution is 
found by an analytical study of a place to put 
“things” which come in a variety of shapes, sizes, 
and weights. Some of the things are sensitive to 
light, moisture, dryness, or cold. Specific areas 
of the house are more convenient for storing certain 
things. In some cases storage space must be 
accessible from the outside. 

Storage is a basic essential living requirement 
and in planning a house it should be considered 
second only to the structural and mechanical units. 
Storage falls into two categories: live storage and 
dead storage. Storage is needed for: personal items 
such as clothing; equipment for sewing, studying, 
sports, and music; household items such as linens, 
food, dishes, cleaning equipment, and books; and 
large items such as trunks, bicycles, garden furni- 
ture, and screens. 

Most personal and household items can be put 
behind doors or in drawers in units that are 12, 16, 
20, and 24 inches deep. Varying the heights and 
the division of space horizontally and vertically to 
accommodate the items to be stored results in 
organized storage. Bulk items may be just as well 
organized but the space allotted varies with the 
items the family owns. 

Built-in storage is the most logical and econom- 
ical storage, but little has been done to prefabricate 
storage units except for the kitchen. Recognition 
of the need for engineered storage is being en 
couraged. Adjustable shelves and partitions will 
allow for variation. 

As houses become smaller, storage space needs 
to be an integral part of them in order to eliminate 
the need for furniture of the storage type which 
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often clutters rooms. Good design, good construc- 
tion, and good storage will make for livability in 


H.M. 


homes of tomorrow. 


Trends. Elec. Merchandising 85, No. 12 (Dee. 

1953), pp. 5, 6, 11. 

“Trends” is a new service offered to appliance 
dealers and wholesalers; it reports trends of their 
particular industry and business in general. 

As far as air conditioners go, this year was good 
(about a million units produced); but next year is 
It is estimated that 1.5 


million units will be produced in 1954. The 


going to be even better. 


market is going to be more competitive with a num- 
ber of newcomers starting to manufacture units. 
Other manufacturers, who were in the 1953 picture 
on a limited basis, plan to expand production. 

“Rebirth of freezer sales in parts of the country 
swept by the brush fires of specialty food-plan 
operators seems to be taking two main courses.” 
In some cities, food plans are still operating but 
are gradually being taken over by appliance 
dealers. In other areas, the food plans have been 
dropped, and dealers are selling the use value of 
the appliance itself, educating consumers with 
freezer clinics and “prospect parties.” 

A business “quick-check” is given for the latest 
month, the preceding month, and for a year ago. 
Trends in manufacturers’ sales are indicated for all 
major household appliances. N.W. 


Thirty years of progress in home furnishings, 
L.. H. Wairinc. Home Furnishings 103, No. 1 
(Jan. 1954), p. 26. 

The biennial census showed furniture production 
worth $503 million at factory levels for 1923 and 
worth $2 billion for 1952. Furniture production 
should be about the same for 1953. 

Radio and appliances were in their infancy and 
television had not been considered 30 years ago. 
The appliance, radio, and television industries grew 
up. Together with china, glassware, housewares 
and floor coverings, their production has added up 
to $15 to 16 billions retail value for several years 
now as compared with $5 billions about 1924. 

Modern or contemporary design has developed in 
somewhat less than 30 years to the point that it 
accounted for two-thirds of the furniture shown in 
recent markets. 

In 1924, the total expenditure for national ad- 
vertising for house furniture and upholstery was 
about $1!; million, while in 1952 furniture ad 
vertisers spent a total of $814 million on national 


N.W. 


advertising. 
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Contributed by Beatrice DONALDSON 
University of Wisconsin 


A dozen ways to get new employees, J. B. 
O'Meara. Am. Restaurant Mag. 38, No. 1 (Jan. 
1954), pp. 38, 41, 54, 60. 

Securing and maintaining adequate personnel 
should be regarded as a long-range program which 
is planned and carried out continuously. Although 
there are 12 sources of new employees suggested 
in this article, it is not likely that all sources will 
help one operator. The one or more best suited 
to an individual food service manager should be 
selected and used. 

First, present employees can be a good source 
of new personnel. Happy, satisfied workers can 
attract others to seek employment. Surveys have 
shown that table tents, menu riders, and signs in 
the window, if written properly, can tell the cus- 
tomer of positions that are open. For members of 
a state restaurant association, the association's em- 
ployment service can provide a source for prospec- 
tive employees. The United States Employment 
Service and private agencies are other sources. 
Newspaper advertising is one of the most popular 
methods of attracting new employees. Attention 
should be given to the content and wording of 
advertising if results are to be obtained. Publicity 
via the radio through interviews with employees 
can interest others in employment. Streetcar and 
bus ads have been used to tell the public about 
good food service and could include information 
about new positions. Colleges, high schools, and 
trade schools are good sources of part-time em- 
ployees. Churches often can provide names of 
persons who need jobs. Some restaurant operators 
have conducted a house-to-house canvass of the 
neighborhood to give publicity to their restaurants 
as well as publicity to the possibilities for employ- 
ment. 

The success of these and other sources for re- 
cruiting employees depends upon the ingenuity, 
imagination, and enthusiasm used in a long-range 
program of public relations and recruiting for 


personnel, 


Have a kitchen safety program, H. Warson. 
Coll, & Univ. Bus. 16, No. 1 (Jan. 1954), pp. 
48, 50. 

Alert supervision is the key to safe operating 


practices in a food service unit. To develop a 
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safety program and establish a better safety record, 
the supervisor should analyze accidents that have 
occurred during the past six months and check 
the kitchen for accident hazards. Training for 
accident prevention should be a basic part of 
introducing employees to the job as well as of a 
planned training program. Through the application 
of management functions, an atmosphere or social 
climate can be developed which encourages 
maximum useful output by all members of the 
organization. 

Liability insurances could be reduced if each 
food service worker would: clean up spilled food; 
open the oven door for several minutes before 
lighting the oven burner; make all cutting strokes 
with knives away from the body; place knives in 
a rack or drawer when not in use; never run in 
the kitchen; be alert to avoid hot steam or hot 
grease; store heavy items on low shelves; use 
adequate ladders and not chairs for reaching high 
shelves; and learn to lift objects correctly. 


Comparison of grades of beef rounds: Effect of 
cooking time on palatability and costs, P. J. 
Avpricu and B. Lowe. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 
30, No. 1 (Jan. 1954), pp. 39-43. 

To compare Choice and Good grades of beef 
round, 36 pairs of cuts were dissected, frozen, and 
stored. All paired cuts were defrosted to 0°C and 
cooked at 150°C in a Dutch oven. Cooking weight, 
volume, and dimensional losses were determined 
when the pot roasts reached an internal tempera- 
ture of 90°C and after one of each pair of cuts 
had cooked an additional hour. Palatability charac- 
teristics were evaluated by four judges. 

Statistical analyses indicated that differences 
among animals of the same grade were so great 
that no significant differences, except for press 
fluid, were noted between Choice and Good grades. 
Muscles of the same round responded differen- 
tially to the same cooking treatment in regard to 
palatability and weight loss during cooking. Al- 
though the additional hour of cooking increased 
the tenderness of the roasts slightly, there was a 
decline in the appearance, aroma, flavor, and juici- 
ness and an increase in edible portion costs. 


How to know your onions and potatoes too, 
K. Bemis and R. Seevic. Am. Restaurant Mag. 
38, No. 1 (Jan. 1954), pp. 48-50, 122-128. 

This article includes a guide to the types and 
sizes of packages for fresh vegetables as well as 
specific guides for selecting 36 different types of 
fresh vegetables. 
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Contributed by Mary Wurre, Rutn Dracoon, 
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New York City Group 
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The future of social security in America, A. |. 
AttTMeYER. Soc. Serv. Rev. 27, No. 3 (Sept. 
1953), pp. 251-268. 

Social security is a manifestation of democracy 
in action. Our efforts should be directed to two 
main objectives: making the protection afforded by 
social security more adequate and extending this 
protection to more people. A comprehensive con- 
tributory social insurance system providing pro- 
tection against the loss of income due_ to 
unemployment, disability, old age, and death and 
against the cost of medical care should be our first 
line of defense against destitution. 

Such a system of social insurance best achieves 
the twin goals of social adequacy and individual 
equity. However, a program of public assistance 
would still be needed to meet the unique needs 
of individuals and families. 

Democratic government consists of the people 
organized for service to themselves. Our quest 
must be for a method whereby people can work 
together effectively through their government to 


achieve security.— RD. 


Visiting homemaker [Editorial]. Am. J. Pub. 

Health 43, No. 11 (Nov. 1953), p. 1475. 

This editorial cites the important contribution 
which a visiting homemaker makes in domestic 
emergencies. Denmark has such a government- 
subsidized household help program. Illness in the 
home accounted for more than half the 23,000 
answered calls for help in its first year, and both 
hospitals and clinics have reported a declining 
demand for hospital treatment since the law has 
been in operation. 

A somewhat similar program was initiated in 
England in 1920. Less ambitious programs of 
similar kind operate under private auspices in 
many North American communities. The service 

Toronto is briefly discussed “as performing a 
most useful function through its services to the 
families involved; and by its continuing self- 
analysis and careful planning it is adding materi- 
ally to our knowledge of the best ways in which 


ABSTRACTS 


the sciences pertaining to homemaking can be 

applied on a practical scale."—G.D.W. 

Emotional factors in obesity and weight redue- 
tion, C. D. Dartinc, MD, and J. SumMenrsxu1. 

J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 29, No. 12 (Dec. 1953), 

pp. 1204-1207. 

The main objective of this paper is to describe the 
psychologic and psychiatric procedures employed 
in classifying overweight women into the following 
two groups: “(a) those expected to lose weight in a 
controlled diet program and (b) those likely to do 
poorly in such a program.” Two dietary experiments 
were carried on at Cornell University. Subje cts were 
women in the college undergraduate age range with 
an average weight excess of approximately 25 per 
cent. The young women lived in their usual dormi- 
tory situations. “It was nece ssary to screen the sub- 
jects putting those who were stabile and cooperated 
in one group and those who were relatively unstabile 
and unable to cooperate completely in another 
The young women in the stabile group sel- 
dom broke diet. They lost weight effectively, and 
maintained their weight loss. Those in the unstabile 
groups more frequently broke diet, lost less we ight, 
and did not maintain their weight loss as well.” 


E.M.S. 


croup. 


New methods of changing old food habits, 
B. Hotman and H. Sypausxy. Nursing Outlook 
1, No. 6 (June 1953), pp. 346-348. 

Food habits largely result from family cultural 
pattern and availability of food during childhood. 
New arrivals in New York City from many cultural 
backgrounds often learn to enjoy a variety of foods 
unfamiliar to them in their native lands. Families 
are taught directly in their homes and in food 
demonstration centers of the Community Service 
Society how prepare new foods and learn to 
taste them. 

Nutrition consultants and nurses plan programs 
for families most in need of better meals and for 
those who have indicated an interest in nutrition 
Group cooking demonstrations are given. Mothers 
are more apt to attend classes if the invitation is 
for “a party” rather than for “a demonstration.” 
Invited families decide at each meeting what they 
would like to learn at the next. 

The effectiveness of the program is observed in 
follow-up visits to the homes by the nurses. It 
is found that families often repeat the demonstra- 
tion meals and that there is better nutrition, greater 
variety of foods, and general improvement in food 


habits.—M.E.W. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerren, Winakor 
Michigan State College 


How latex is used to size denim, E. Asrams. 
Textile World 103, No. 12 (Dec. 1953), pp. 
94-95. 

Denim yarns slashed with latex weave a_per- 
manently finished fabric, since latex is insoluble in 
all known solvents. Latex-treated denims wash and 
iron well, have a soft hand, and increase markedly 
in abrasion resistance with laundering. A_latex- 
sized blue denim laundered 5 times withstood 
1,791 abrasion cycles as compared to 1,312 cycles 
for the new unlaundered denim. Lightweight sport 
denim, latex-sized, lasted 657 cycles when new, 
1,167 cycles after 5 washings. 

Blue denim is colored with indigo, a pigment 
rather than a dye. This ordinarily causes crocking 
and transfer of color to other fabrics. The color 
rubs off at points of wear. Latex sizing keeps the 
blue color on the denim and permits blue denims 
to be washed with other garments. 


Courtaulds gives AATT facts on spun-dyed 
rayon staple, C. P. Tarrersriep, Modern Tex- 
tiles 34, No. 12 (Dec. 1953), pp. 32-33, 51-52. 
The range of colors in dope-dyed rayon staple, 

trade named “Coloray,” includes bright, dark, and 

pastel colors. Laundering tests showed negligible 
color changes in Coloray fabrics, including some 
with crease-resistant finishes. The American Insti- 
tute of Laundering found that Coloray successfully 
withstood commercial laundering. Tests by the 

National Institute of Drycleaning showed that the 

dope-dyed rayon staple underwent 5 dry-cleaning 

and finishing cycles satisfactorily. The colors have 
been tested for fastness to crocking, perspiration, 
and sea water with good results. 

Lightfastness of Coloray is comparable to that 
of vat dyes. Only one color showed significant 
fading after 100 hours’ exposure in the Fade- 
Ometer. The colors seem to be satisfactory for 
draperies. Certain of the pigments used to color 
the fibers protect them against deterioration by 
light. 


Julius Kayser & Co. develop l-size brief of 
Helanea yarn. Women's Wear Daily 87, No. 
125 (Dec. 24, 1953), p. 15. 

After almost a year of experimentation, single- 
size briefs made of Helanca nylon yarn are ready 
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for retail sale. These come in one size to fit regular 
women’s sizes and another size for girls. The briefs 
are knit on circular machines. Chief problem in 
development was yarn tension. 

Manufacture of single-size gloves to fit several 
hand sizes is now being studied. [One-size socks 
for men, women, and children and one-size full- 
fashioned hosiery are already being marketed by 
several firms. | 


Cotton—an old fiber with a new future, L. 
Smiru. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 42, No. 24 (Nov. 
23, 1953), pp. 789-791. 

Both length and strength of cotton fibers grown 
in the United States have increased substantially 
since 1941. 

Cotton can be chemically treated by nearly all 
of the methods used on synthetic fibers. It can also 
be improved by plant genetics and selective breed- 
ing. It has a biologically formed structure which 
is superior in many respects to synthetic fiber struc- 
ture. 

Cotton 
despite competition of other fibers. Special treat- 
ments, such as acetylation for heat- and mildew- 


consumption continues to increase 


resistance, improve cotton’s competitive position. 
Certain chemical modifications of the fiber are just 
beginning to be explored. Possible physical modi- 
fications include changes in the cellulose molecular 
structure to improve crease-resistant treatments. 
Improved luster is another goal of current research. 

Cotton is a more adaptable and versatile fiber 
than has been previously recognized, but until 
recently very little has been done to explore its 
possibilities. 


A pilling test for apparel fabrics. Modern Tex- 

tiles 34, No. 11 (Nov. 1953), pp. 79-80. 

Pilling, defined by the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials as “the development of bunches or 
balls of fibers on the surface of the fabric,” is a 
problem in fabrics containing Dacron or nylon. 
These unsightly pills may be fabric pills, con- 
taining only fibers from the fabric itself, or lint 
pills, containing foreign fibers as well. 

A device for testing fabrics for pilling has been 
developed in testing materials for the Navy. The 
fabric to be tested is mounted without tension on 
a surface which provides friction to keep it from 
slipping. The abradant used is a heavy fabric. The 
amount of weight applied is adjustable, and the 
abrading motion is ovoid, simulating natural 
motions of the body as much as possible. Simple 


visual standards for rating test samples are planned. 





Crark E. 
Book 


Children in Play Therapy. by 
Moustrakas. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Company, 1953, 218 pp., $4.50. 

Parents and teachers will find in this book a key 
to understanding the feelings and emotional prob- 
lems of young children. It is a contribution to the 
literature on play therapy in the following respects: 
(1) Experiences with both well-adjusted and dis- 
turbed children are described and compared; (2) 
the therapeutic process is clarified by case studies 
in which verbatim reports of play sessions are fol- 
lowed by discussion; (3) implications of therapy 
outside the playroom include useful guides to 
adults living in close contact with children at home 
or school. 

To this reviewer a significant aspect of the book 
deals with the frustrating and 
tension-producing experiences of normal children 
and a preventive mental hygiene program. 

The author defines the role of the therapist in 
child-centered therapy. “The therapeutic process 
does not automatically occur in a play situation. 
where the therapist re- 


recognition of 


It becomes possible 
sponds in constant sensitivity to the child’s feelings, 
accepts the child's attitudes, and conveys a con- 
sistent and sincere belief in the child and respect 
for him.” 

Teachers and parents will get from the con- 
cluding chapter a better understanding of their 
own interpersonal relationships. Furthermore they 
may be challenged by opportunities not pre viously 
pe ‘ceived for gaining deeper insight concerning 
children’s feelings through empathetic listening. 
Heten Curistianson, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


Parent and Child: Studies in Family Behavior. 
By James H. S. Bossarp. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1953, 308 pp., $5. 
The author, a recognized leader in the study of 

family and child behavior, presents the results of 

a series of research studies. Attention is focused 


on situations in the family which the author be- 


“of basic importance in calling forth the 


lieves are 
behavior patterns of its members.” 

Dr. Bossard’s basic hypothesis is that “family life 
is a project in group living, and growing up is a 


form of adjustment to group living.” He presents 
evidences of the effect of kinfolk, interclass mar- 


occupation of parents. He 


riages, age, and 
analyzes the composition of “the interacting family” 
and explores the systems operating in the small 
family, the large family, and cites significant fac- 
tors operating when there is a sequence of parents. 
An interesting concept of spatial index for family 
interaction is explored. 

Although this volume is concerned with research 
developments and findings it is not highly technical 
and is beneficial reading for the layman as well 
as the social scientist. Extensive references are pro- 
vided throughout the book.—Justive B. O'Remty, 


Portland (Oregon) Public Schools. 


Housekeeping After Office Hours. By Cuar- 
Lorre Apams. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, 1953, 210 pp., $3. 

This book is addressed to women who combine 
homemaking with an outside job. The author 
speaks from her personal experience and through- 
out the book reflects a sound attitude toward 
women who have the dual role of a homemaker 
and a paid worker outside the home, A list of 
housekeeping jobs to be done is presented with 
suggested time schedules. She emphasizes the 
importance of flexible schedules suited to the 
family’s needs and manner of living. Helpful sug- 
gestions for choosing, buying, and using various 
types of household appliances and cleaning aids 
Meal planning, marketing, and food 
preparation are given due consideration. This book 
is interesting, practical, and “chock full” of helpful 
Myrrie G. Cor- 


are given, 


information for all homemakers. 
rnELL, Kansas State College. 


Wool as an Apparel Fiber. By Gites E. Hor- 
kins. New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1953, 110 pp., $1.50. 

Although wool is one of our oldest fibers and 
was used even before the time of written records, 
it is only in recent times that it has been possible 
to study the intricate structure, chemical composi- 
tion, and the behavior of the wool fiber. Through 
use of modern scientific developments much infor- 
Most 
of this is highly technical and can be understood 


Mr. Hopkins, who 


mation has been collected by the scientist. 


only by the trained scientist. 
is associated with The Wool Bureau, Inc., has as 
his goal the presentation of some of the technical 
information in a simple, easy-to-read style for the 
general public. No technical or chemic al terms are 


used; the text is written for the | layman; and the 
material is illustrated with simple line drawings. 
The book is in two parts, the first dealing with 


fiber characteristics, structure, and behavior, while 
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the second part discusses quality characteristics of 
woolen and worsted fabrics, The author points out 
the advantages of wool fabrics for warmth, wrinkle- 
resistance, shape-retention, flame-resistance, and 
so forth. He concludes with a brief discussion of 
blends. The summary includes a list of properties 
of wool and their contributions to the effectiveness 
of the fabric in service. An eight-page bibliography 
lists technical articles about wool.—Li.LiaN Lunp, 
South Dakota State College. 


Perfect Fit. By Bonnie Earvy, Evra Hicks, Jessie 
Hutton, and ANNA Miter. New York: Green- 
berg: Publisher, 1953, 68 pp., $2.75. 

This book presents a new method of pattern 
alteration through the use of a “Grain Guide,” 
which is tucked into the jacket of the book. The 
grain guide provides the means for tracing the 
lines of the pattern to the figure and to the grain 
of the material being used. More than 100 original 
photos and drawings illustrate step-by-step pro- 
cedures of charting measurements, scoring pattern, 
and then adapting the grain-scored pattern to indi- 
vidual measurement, thus ensuring the desired fit. 

The authors, four contemporary leaders in the 
sewing field, have gained the knowledge expressed 
in this book through measuring and fitting thou- 
sands of women across the country. “It is designed 
for the 52,000,000 women who make their own 
clothes and strive for successful accomplishment 
and take pride in their achievement.” 

The grain guide which is the key to the whole 
process developed in the grain-scored pattern 
alteration presentation is made of stiff paper and 
is quite small. Its usefulness would be increased 
by more durable material and larger size.—Rutu 
Parker, Washburn University of Topeka, Kansas. 


Here’s How. By Heten Jounson Greer. Atlanta, 
Georgia: Tupper & Love, 1953, 183 pp., $2.50. 
Here's How is a compilation of household hints, 

786 of them to be exact, which were collected and 

evaluated from a reader's exchange column in Hol- 


land’s Magazine. The author, homemaker and 
associate editor, has written her hints in a particu- 
larly breezy style, far from the usual reference 
form. 

The collection is as exhaustive as one could ex- 
pect from any compilation of hints. Although the 
material is only semitechnical, the ideas expressed 
are probably more valid than run-of-the-mill house- 
hold hints. As a whole they are certainly unique, 
clever, and woman-saving. 

The book is made more useful by good chapter 
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divisions, such as care of clothing, cooking, house- 
hold repair, and others. Although the hint head- 
ings are catchy and somewhat facetious, an excel- 
lent index will serve the reader in locating informa- 
tion.—Kay Monson HERGENRATHER, San Marino, 
California. 


Health Facts for College Students. By Mauve 
Lee Ernerepce. Sixth edition. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1953, 392 pp., $4. 
Of the vast amount of material from which 

topics could be selected, the ones included in this 
book, as would be expected from the author's 
experience as a college physician, are those of 
interest to college students. However, in the han- 
dling of the topics emphasis has been placed on 
facts, while other books in health education today 
are emphasizing functional health. 

Although the author states that this edition has 
been thoroughly revised to bring it in line with 
research and current thinking, home economists 
will readily recognize a number of statements in 
the chapters on foods and nutrition that have been 
superseded by more recent information. It is to be 
hoped that these sections will be brought up to 
date in the next edition. —BARBARA McDoNna cp, 
Arkansas State Board of Health. 


Decorating Cakes for Fun and Profit. By Ricu- 
arp V, Snyper. New York: Exposition Press, 
1953, 142 pp., $4. 


La Cucina, the Complete Italian Cookbook. By 
Rose L. Sornce. New York: Twayne Publishers, 
1953, 362 pp., $3. 


Parents’ Magazine Family Cookbook. 
By Biancne M. Stover. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953, 376 pp., $3.95. 


Ruth Wakefield’s Toll House Cook Book. New 
edition completely revised. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company, 1953, 381 pp., $5. 


The Betty Betz Teen-age Cookbook. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1953, 182 pp., $3.50. 


The Chicken Cook Book. By Micuet A. Joser. 
New York: Greenberg: Publisher, 1953, 219 pp., 
$3. 


The Meat Cookbook. By Joun and Marte Roser- 
son. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953, 
344 pp., $3.95. 





GENERAL 


In memory of Mrs. Helen John- 
son Phaneuf, chief nutrition consult- 
ant in the Connecticut Health Depart- 
ment and president of the Connecticut 
Home Economics Association at the 
time of her death on December 22, 
1953, a memorial fund has been estab- 
lished by a joint committee of the Con- 
necticut Home Economics and Dietetic 
Associations to provide an annual 
award of merit to stimulate study and 
research in nutrition and allied areas. 
At least $2,000 is the goal, and “any 
Connecticut [home economics] stu- 
dent attending college at a graduate or 
undergraduate level, or dietetic intern, 
will be eligible. The selection will be 
made for the award of merit not later 
than July 1 of each year after 1954.” 

Contributions, made payable to the 
Helen Johnson Phaneuf Memorial 
Fund, should be sent to the treasurer, 
Miss Evelyn Carlson, 151 Farmingham 
Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Association of State and Ter- 
ritorial Public Health Nutrition Di- 
rectors, organized in December 1952, 
held its first meeting in New York City 
on November 8 and 9. The following 
officers were elected for a two-year 
term: president, Bertlyn Bosley, State 
Board of Health, Raleigh, N. C.; presi- 
dent-elect, Mrs. Alice H. Smith, Mich- 
igan State Department of Health; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Lois Burman, District 
of Columbia Health Department. 

The Association was formed in De- 
cember 1952 “(1) to constitute an offi- 
cial body with whom other professional 
groups in public health and related 
fields can work on nutrition problems 
and programs of mutual concern, and 
(2) to serve as a channel through 
which directors of nutrition programs 
of the states, territories, common- 
wealths, districts, and possessions of 
the United States may exchange and 
share methods, techniques, and infor- 
mation for the enrichment and im- 
provement of public health nutrition 
service. 

An air-conditioned bus will take 
37 members of the Alabama Home 
Economics Association to San Francis- 


co for the AHEA’s annual meeting, 
July 6 to 9, and enable them to com- 
bine cross-country sight-seeing with 
the meeting. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Hazel K. Stiebeling was a member 
of the USA delegation to the Seventh 
Conference of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions in Rome, Italy, from November 
20 to December 11. She took respon- 
sibility for matters relating to human 
nutrition and home economics. 

Durga L. Deulkar, AHEA’s 1953- 
54 Helen W. Atwater fellow at Syra- 
cuse University, prepared, with the 
help of the faculty, a display of ex- 
hibits from India in connection with 
the celebration of Indian Republic 
Day on January 26, which Indian 
students at the University planned. 

Razia S. Shah, AHEA’s 1952-53 
international scholarship student from 
Pakistan, received her MS degree at 
the January Commencement at Kansas 
State College and has returned to her 
homeland, where she expects to be 
in professional work. 

Joanna Chapman of Oklahoma 
A & M College is in the Philippine 
Islands on a Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration assignment as a consultant 
in home economics, with headquarters 
on Luzon, 

Constance E. Cooper, a former 
district home demonstration agent in 
Maine and recently field supervisor for 
the division of adult education in the 
Department of Education in New- 
foundland, left New York on Febru- 
ary 18 for a Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration assignment in Iraq. She 
will assist in the training of Iraqi per- 
sonnel for rural village development. 
Her headquarters will be in Baghdad. 

Mrs. Lois Drain of Oklahoma A & 
M College is on leave this year to or- 
ganize a home economics program in 
the high school for children of U. S. 
Air Force personnel in London, Eng- 
land. 

Mary A. Ross, nutrition consultant 
in the division of maternal and child 
welfare of the Maine Department of 
Health and Welfare, is in Egypt on a 


technical assistance assignment with 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion’s Regional Office for the Middle 
East in Cairo. She will work in Egyp- 
tian villages. 

Dorothy Barfoot, on sabbatical 
leave from Kansas State College, 
planned to make stops to study art in 
Italy, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, Cyprus, Turkey, and Greece en 
route to Agra, India, where she will 
study the art of India and assist with 
art classes at Holman Institute. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 

ARKANSAS, A course in home 
economics for men enrolled at Ar- 
kansas A & M College is being offered 
to help them to assume their responsi- 
bilities as family members, to budget 
family income more effectively, to un- 
derstand family food problems, and 
to acquire skill in selecting, purchas- 
ing, and caring for their own clothing 

The new home management resi- 
dence at Harding College is ready for 
occupancy. 

Mrs. Nona Cannon is a new mem 
ber of the Harding College staff. 

Within the homes of the 11 counties 
in central Arkansas served electricity 
by the First Electric Cooperative, Mrs. 
Iva Grey Taylor, home electrification 
adviser, has made colored slides of dif- 
ferent phases of work done w ith elec- 
tricity. These slides are available with- 
out charge to home demonstration 
agents, home economics teachers, gar- 
den clubs, and other groups in the 
area for use in their work. 

Program building was emphasized 
at eight district workshops conducted 
by the Arkansas Councils of Home 
Demonstration Clubs. 

More than seven thousand future 
homemakers, advisers, and parents at- 
tended the annual meeting of the 
Arkansas Association of the Future 
Homemakers of America on March 19 
and 20. Bill Martin, author and story 
teller of Kansas City, spoke on “Story 
Telling for Family Happiness.” 

CALIFORNIA, Dean Mary Men- 
denhall of San Diego State College, 
who spent last year in Pakistan on a 
Fulbright appointment, gave an illus- 
trated talk on that country at a lunch- 
eon meeting on January 23 of the San 
Diego section of the California Home 
Economics Association. 

A contribution of $15 from each sec- 
tion of the Association to be earmarked 
for AHEA’s International Scholarship 
Fund was one item in the suggested 
program of work sent in the fall to sec- 
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tion international committee chairmen 
by Mary Brown, chairman of the state 
Association's international committee. 

The state committees on home safe- 
ty, civil defense, and public relations 
combined efforts this year in publish- 
ing a section entitled “Implications 
for Civil Defense in Homemaking 
Education” in a civil defense manual 
for use by all schools in the state. Com- 
ments from teachers and pupils now 
using the material in their homemak- 
ing classes will be compiled for use in 
editing a revised edition. All areas of 
homemaking education are included, 
with special attention to making full 
use of the leaflet “Family Food Shelf 
and Emergency Menus,” 

CONNECTICUT. Mrs. Jeanette 
Winey Sturmer, nutrition consultant 
for the Hartford Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation since 1947, assumed the newly 
created position of home management 
consultant in the Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Welfare on February 1. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. A 
new department of the D. C. Home 
Economies Association—the Young 
Home Economists—has been organized 
by recent home economics graduates 
living in and around the District of 
Columbia. The organizational meeting 
was held at AHEA headquarters with 
Mrs. Elinor Lee of Station WTOP-TV 
and food editor of the Washington 
Post as guest speaker. 

Beth Peterson of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc., gave, an 
illustrated talk on new fabrics in the 
home at the January meeting of the 
home economists in business. 

Members of the homemaking de- 
partment planned _ their 
meeting around their own arts and 
skills, Each member explained or dem- 
onstrated her own hobby or interest. 

At the December meeting of the so- 
cial welfare and public health depart- 
ment Dr. Josephine Buchanan of the 
D. C. General Hospital discussed the 
rehabilitation of people disabled by 


December 


disease or accident. 

Mrs. Martha S., Fry has resigned as 
food and nutrition consultant with the 
American Red Cross and is now at 
home with her husband and son at 
Rock and Rill Farm, Wallingford, Con- 
necticut. 

Sara Williams is taking a two-year 
leave of absence from the Washington 
Gas Light Company to join the WAC. 
She will train at Ft. Lee, Virginia, and 
will be a first lieutenant. 

IDAHO. The Moscow Homemak- 
ers’ Club has completed its project of 
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raising funds to purchase a coffee and 


tea service for the home economics de- 

partment of the University of Idaho. 
Mrs. Alice Dunn, who recently has 

been teaching at Firth, has been ap- 


pointed home demonstration agent in 
Bannock County. 

Marjorie Hattan, who completed 
her home economics studies at the Uni 
versity of Idaho in February, has been 
appointed home demonstration agent 
in Boundary County. In 1952 she was 
an International Farm Youth delegate 
to Norway. 

ILLINOIS, Jules Labarthe, senior 
fellow of the Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
yania, spoke on the Farm and Home 
Week program at the University of 
Illinois in February. He stressed the 
responsibility of consumers in buying 
and using textiles. 

“Strengthening Family Bonds” 
was the theme of the meeting of Re- 
gion Seven of the National Catholic 
Council on Home Economics in Feb- 
ruary at Rosary College. Seven colleges 
and eight high schools were repre- 
sented. 

Rena L. Hodgen, chief of home 
economics education in Illinois, was 
honored by the Illinois Homemaking 
Teachers at the annual meeting of the 
American Vocational Association in 
Chicago in November by being pre- 
sented with a life membership in the 
Association. 

IOWA. A “Weight Watcher TV” 
series of television programs began 
early in February on “Your Home 
Hour” and will continue through Eas- 
ter. At least 5,000 persons are actively 
enrolied in the series, moderated by 
Leslie Smith, lowa State College ex- 
tension nutritionist. The special diet 
series has been planned in co-operation 
with resident staff members of the de- 
partment of foods and nutrition, the 
research staff, the Iowa Medical Asso- 
ciation, and the State Department of 
Health. Several counties in the chief 
TV viewing area are carrying on adult 
education programs in co-operation 
with the program. The work is co- 
ordinated with that of home economics 
extension agents throughout the state. 

Gifts of former majors in the 
home economics department at Wil- 
liam Penn College have made it pos- 
sible for the art and sewing laboratories 
to be redecorated and furnished with 
drapes. 

Dr. Betty Steele, assistant profes- 
sor of foods and nutrition at Cornell 
University, has been appointed associ- 
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ate professor of foods and nutrition at 
Iowa State College. She will join the 
faculty on July 1. 

KANSAS. Programs of the To- 
peka Home Economics Club have 
included “Fashions” by staff of Tal- 
madges Dress Shop, with members as 
models and an_ introductory _ skit, 
“Fashions of Yesteryear,” by Mrs. Lu- 
cile Smith Ewing and Day Monroe; 
“Keeping Up with Home Economics” 
by Edna A. Hill and a report on the 
Detroit Family Life Conference by 
Mrs. Luella Foster, both of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas; “Services Available to 
Children in Kansas,” a panel presented 
by Mrs. Dorothy W. Bradley of the 
State Department of Social Welfare, 
Dr. Geoffrey Martin of the State Board 
of Health, and B. W. Tucker of the 
Kansas Children and 
Youth; the Annual Gas Service Com 
pany Scholarship Dinner; and Home 


Council for 


Economics Career Day for high school 
seniors. 

Mrs. E. Soon Choi Yim of Seoul, 
Korea, is doing graduate work in gen- 
eral home economics at Kansas State 
College. A graduate of Ewha College 
in Korea and a member of its staff, she 
holds an MS degree from Oregon State 
College. The Methodist women of 
Wichita sponsored her present trip to 
the United States. 

The Margaret K. Burtis Memo- 
rial Scholarship Fund has been es- 
tablished at Kansas State College by 
the Manhattan Soroptimist Club in 
Burtis, °28, 
eastern district home demonstration 
agent for Kansas until her death in 
1952. Recipients must have completed 
a year at the College with good grades 
and be working to help meet expenses. 

Mrs. Constance Zimmerman ol 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, who attended the Ecole Guerre- 
Lavign School of Millinery and Fash- 
ion Design in Paris last summer, has 


memory of Margaret K. 


been much in demand in the commu- 
nity for talks on her summer experi- 
ences. 

LOUISIANA, The School Lunch 
Program in Louisiana is featured in a 
series of filmstrips recently completed 
by the school lunch staff of the State 
Department of Education: (1) Devel- 
opment of the School Lunch Program, 

2) The School Lunch in Operation 
Today, and (3) Learning through 
School Lunches. Educational advan- 
tages and values of the program are 
illustrated. 

A workshop, climaxing a three-year 
study of the home economics curricula, 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Program in 


HOME ECONOMICS 
June 21-July 30 


Home Economics Education and Family Life 


Methods of Teaching Home Economics, Seminary in Home 
Economics Education, Family Health and Home Nursing, 
Home Equipment, Consumer Information 


Food and Nutrition 


Nutrition, School Food Service, Nutrition Education for 
Elementary Grades, Nutrition Seminar 


Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art 


Modern Methods of Clothing Construction, History of 
Costume, Costume Millinery, Advanced Textiles, Home 
Furnishings, Creative Art, Design and Construction of 
Slip Covers, Draperies and Lampshades 


Special Education Workshops 


Supervision in Home Economics Teaching —June 21-July 9 

Workshop for City Vocational Homemaking Teachers 
lune 21-June 25 

Teaching High School Food Classes in One Period—July 
12-July 30 


Home Economics on Radio and T\ July 12-July 30 


Request information from 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 











PREPARATION FOR 
TOMORROW IS TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE EFFORT 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Mjitaate SUMMER SESSION 


You'll really enjoy studying this summer on Minnesota's cool, friendly 
campus, bordered by the historic Mississippi, close to the cultural, shop- 
ping and entertainment areas of two large cities, and just 15 minutes from 
Six enticing lakes! 

A nationally recognized staff of professors, augmented by a group of 
Outstanding guests, offers more than 1000 courses in every freld of science 


and education. Included are special workshops in Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Language, Industrial Arts, Liberal Arts, Higher Education, 
Guidance, and Human Relations 

Notable library and laboratory facilities present an unusual opportunity 
for research and graduate work an exciting program of concerts, plays, 
lectures and social events, assures stimulating recreation. Enroll for either 
or both of two independent terms of five weeks each 


FIRST TERM June 14—July 17. 
SECOND TERM July 19—August 21 


For helpful detailed bulletin write 
Dean of the Summer Session, 906 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA . 


MinNwEeaPO tt s Minwnwes OTA 
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You'll remember your 


OREGON SUMMER 
SESSION 


Oregon State College 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


FIELDS OF STUDY— 


COURSE OFFERINGS: 6 WEEKS, June 2! to 
July 31. Clothing, Teatiles and Related Arts 
Foods and Nutrition. Family Life and Home 
Administration. Home Economics Education 


WORKSHOPS: 3 Term Credits Each FIRST 
WEEKS, June 21 to July 3. A Nursery School 
Program and Leadership Roles of Homemaking 
Teachers. LIMITED ENROLLMENT, apply for 
reservations in workshops 

Those interested in workshops only may register 
for the first 2 weeks and earn J term credits 
Those registering tor 6 weeks may earn 9 term 
credits. T hose interested in earning 12 credits may 
register lor 8 weeks and include one of more 
courses im other schools 

Arrangements may be made to attend A.W.E.A. 

Convention in Sen Francisco, July 6-9, 
without loss of Credit 


Six Weeks 
Summer Session 


JUNE 21 for turther information write te 


To Director of Summer Sessions 


JULY 31 OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvallis, Oregon 


AUTHORIZED BY-OREGON STATE 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Program in 


HOME ECONOMICS 


June 21 through August 27, 1954 


MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF FAMILIES 
RECENT TRENDS IN TEACHING METHODS & MATERIALS 
WRITING & SPEAKING FOR THE HOME ECONOMIST 
THESIS SEMINAR IN HOME ECONOMICS 
INTERNATIONAL FOODS 
ADVANCED FOOD PROBLEMS 
NUTRITION EDUCATION 
ADVANCED TAILORING 
ART IN CLOTHING 


PLANNING AND EQUIPPING THE HOME 
ECONOMICS LABORATORY 


PROBLEMS OF CONSUMER-BUYERS 
ADVANCED CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
FAMILY LIFE AND HUMAN RELATIONS 
FOOD TOURS 
FOOD SURVEY 








For Information and Summer Bulletin J 


nrile to 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Squore, New York 3, N. Y 
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was held from March | to 3 for the 
home economics faculty at Louisiana 
State University. Beulah I. Coon of the 
Home Economics Education Branch, 
Office of Education, was the consult- 
ant. 

The objectives of each course, each 
curriculum, and the department as a 
whole were set up and the develop- 
ment of some instrument for evaluation 
of each curriculum was attempted. 

Recruitment has been stressed 
by Sigma Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron at Louisiana State University by 
showing films on home economics ca- 
reers to senior students at three high 
schools in Baton Rouge, talks on ca- 
reers by alumnae, and a tea. 

The beautifully furnished Home 
Management House at Northeast 
Louisiana State College was occupied 
for the first time this fall. 

MICHIGAN, Frances Arnold, for- 
merly assistant extension editor at Tex- 
as A & M College, on January | be- 
came assistant director of the National 
Project in Agricultural Communica- 
tions sponsored by the USDA, the As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Extension Edi- 
tors. Michigan State College is head- 
quarters for the project. 

Miss Arnold’s work will relate to 
planning, developing, and supervising 
project training and service activities 
in writing, editing, radio, and tele- 
vision with particular emphasis in 
working with and through those 
groups concerned with communica- 
tions for the family, the home, and the 
community. 

Margaret McKeegan, formerly of 
lowa State College, is home economics 
co-ordinator for the TV program “To- 
day's Home,” which began with the 
launching of the new educational TV 
station at Michigan State College on 
January 15. 

MONTANA, Frances’ Urban, 
AHEA field secretary, was in Montana 
in October for conferences with home 
economics groups at Montana State 
College and in Helena and a talk be- 
fore the Billings Professional Home 
Economists. She appeared on several 
radio programs, one of which, in co- 
operation with the Billings Homemak- 
ers Club, was on recruitment. 

Anne Platt and Lura Odlund rep- 
resent the Montana Home Economics 
Association on the Montana Health 
Planning Council. Study group meet- 
ings are being held in each county to 
be surveyed. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. Mrs. Helen 
F. McLaughlin has retired as head of 
the home economics department at the 
University of New Hampshire. Her 
successor is Dr. Anna Light. 

NEW JERSEY. Two graduate 
courses in home economics educa- 
tion, leading to a master’s degree, are 
being offered in Newark during the 
spring semester as part of a new cur- 
riculum that is a combined project of 
the Rutgers University School of Edu- 
cation and the home economics depart- 
ment of the New Jersey College for 
Women. Curriculum Development in 
Home Economics Education is being 
taught by Kathleen Rhodes, chairman 
of the home economics department of 
the College, and Nutrition Education 
by Edna Sostman, assistant professor 
of home economics. 

NEW MEXICO. Marjorie L. 
White, recently on the staff of Iowa 
State College, joined the staff of the 
New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts on February | as 
assistant professor of food and nutri- 
tion. 

The Harvard University film “Let's 
Teach Better Nutrition” was used as 
a basis for planning nutrition projects 
that students enrolled in home eco- 
nomics at Highlands University are 
conducting in their communities. 

Sophia D. Aberle of the University 
of New Mexico will be special coun- 
selor for the nutrition workshop at New 
Mexico Highlands University in June 
(see page 266). 

Mary B. Nelson, Chaves County 
extension agent, has concluded that 
home economics information pene- 
trates into the home and community 
more effectively if plans are established 
and interest created through radio pro- 
grams and demonstrations at home 
demonstration club meetings with ac- 
tual practice and application the sec- 
ond year through workshops and result 
demonstrations. 

NEW YORK. Nutrition Week, 
sponsored by the food and nutrition 
section of the health division of the 
Welfare and Health Council of New 
York City, will be observed throughout 
New York City from May 2 to 8 for the 
fifth consecutive year. Many of New 
York’s official and voluntary health and 
welfare agencies, schools, hospitals, 
community groups, and industrial firms 
will show the people of the city how to 
use their food dollars more efficiently. 
Slogan for Nutrition Week 1954 is 
“Don’t munch—eat lunch.” 

More than 300 cominunity agencies 
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have been requested to plan at least 
one activity to emphasize the impor- 
tance of a good lunch. Suggested 
activities include preparing and exhib- 
iting posters; showing types of foods 
for a well-chosen lunch for the busi- 
nessman or businesswoman, the school 
child’s lunch at home, the packed 
lunch, and lunch at home for the 
homemaker; arranging displays of the 
“health protective foods” that are im- 
portant for a good lunch for windows, 
libraries, hospital lunchrooms, em- 
ployees cafeterias; and showing nutri- 
tion films or having a speaker on 
nutrition and health at group meet- 
ings. 

NORTH CAROLINA. A new nur- 
sery school building is under con- 
struction at the Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Duke has accepted 
the position of family life education 
co-ordinator for Asheville. 

OKLAHOMA. Six young Turkish 
women were enrolled in the division 
of home economics at Oklahoma A & M 
College this fall. From different parts 
of Turkey with various backgrounds in 
agricultural education, they came to 
the United States under the auspices 
of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion to learn about the different areas 
in home economics in the hope of help- 
ing Turkish families, especially in rural 
areas, raise their standard of living. 

Special studies recently made at 
the University of Oklahoma under the 
direction of Helen Burton have dealt 
with the dietary habits of one group of 
Indians in Oklahoma and ways of 
cooking and preserving Oklahoma 
fish. 

“Parents by Proxy,” a pamphlet 
of the Family Life Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, gives detailed 
information to schools, PTA’s, and 
others who are interested in having a 
course for baby sitters and the parents 
who employ them. 

Ruth Leverton of the University of 
Nebraska spoke before the home eco- 
nomics faculty at Oklahoma A & M 
College on developments in home eco- 
nomics research and before a_bio- 
chemistry seminar group on recent 
developments in human nutrition re- 
search. 

New equipment has been installed 
at Oklahoma A & M College to provide 
expansion at both the undergraduate 
and graduate level in offerings in nu- 
tritioa research, household equipment, 
home management, and consumer edu- 
cation. 
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To remove odor from pan in which fish 
is broiled, first drain grease from pan 
and rinse with hot water. 


2 Sprinkle Baking Soda from package di- 

rectly onto pan. Let stand few minutes 
and then clean thoroughly with damp dish- 
cloth. 


3 Finally, wash pan in hot soapy water as 

usual; rinse well with hot water and dry. 
The broiler pan will be free of any trace of 
fish odor and ready for use again. 


To remove fish or onion odor from 

hands, pour some Baking Soda into one 
hand; moisten with cold water and rub paste 
well over both hands. Rinse off, wash hands 
with soap; rinse and dry. 


Home Economics Department 
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Bicarbonate of Soda is a pure, food product with special cleaning 
qualities. And its use to take away leftover odor of fish or onions is 
only one of many! As a readily available household cleanser for food 
storage equipment, refrigerators and glassware (to name but a few 
cleaning uses), it is inexpensive—and safe! So you will want to keep 
a box at hand for everyday cleaning tasks as well as for use in 
foods. For both Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand Baking Soda are 
pure Bicarbonate of Soda, meeting all requirements of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia, 


Your Household Treasure 


Send for these FREE TEACHING AIDS .. . student 
folder on “How to Clean It... with Baking Sede” 
and also folder on Good Grooming. 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Successful Oklahoma restaurant 
operators serve as visiting instructors 
to discuss procedures and operating 
matters with students of the School of 
Hotel and Restaurant Administration 
at Oklahoma A & M College. 

OREGON. The Oregon Home 
Economics Association awarded its 
first Career Scholarship of $200 to 
Charlene Gunnell, graduating senior of 
Marshfield, reports Rita Calhoun, 
chairman of the awards committee. 
The award may be used at any Oregon 
school offering a four-year course in 
home economics. 

The Portland HEIB’s have built this 
years program around understanding 
and improving public relations. Re- 
cently Mrs. Alice Wieman, a former 
president of the state Association, drew 
on her last summer's experiences in 
Europe to tell the group of “Building 
Public Opinion.” 

The new west wing of the remod- 
eled quarters of the School of Home 
Economics of Oregon State College 
was dedicated on February 20. Cath- 
erine J. Personius of Cornell Univer- 
sity made the dedicatory address. 

Clothing designs for grade-school 
girls are being studied at Oregon State 
College. Ida Ingalls, associate profes- 
sor of clothing, hopes to improve the 
design, fit, and construction of ready- 
to-wear dresses of 6- to 14-year-olds. 

Esther Taskerud, Oregon 4-H 
Club agent since 1947, will represent 
the western states on the 11-member 
board of trustees of the National 4-H 
Club Foundation of America, Inc. 

Claire Morris, formerly of the 
Montana Extension Service, is now city 
4-H Club agent in Portland. 

Ardis Eagy of the Extension Serv- 
ice, who spent several months in Swit- 
zerland as an International Farm Youth 
Exchange delegate, is now giving illus- 
trated lectures throughout the state on 
her experiences. 

RHODE ISLAND. Dr. and Mrs. 
Russell Smart were recently appoint- 
ed to the staff of the University of 
Rhode Island. Dr. Smart, formerly on 
the Cornell University staff, is chair- 
man of the department of family rela- 
tions and child development. 

“Keeping the Lamp of Knowl- 
edge Glowing” was the subject of a 
talk by Willie Mae Rogers of the Good 
Housekeeping Institute at a recent din- 
ner given by the home service staff of 
the Narragansett Electric Company for 
Rhode Island home economics high 
school teachers, the home economics 
faculty of the University of Rhode Is- 
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land, and senior teacher trainers. Tiny 
lighted lamps, used to illustrate her 
talk, were presented to the guests. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. To consider 
improvement of college home eco- 
nomics teacher-training institutions, a 
divisional group meeting of the college 
and university department of the South 
Carolina Home Economics Association 
was scheduled February 12 and 13 at 
Winthrop College. Beulah I. Coon and 
Ata Lee of the Home Economics Edu- 
cation Branch, Office of Education, 
were consultants. Mary McDill of 
Erskine College was chairman of the 
meeting, and Vera Burnette of Furman 
University was co-chairman. 

Ada M. Moser has retired as home 
economics research head of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station of Clem- 
son College with offices at Winthrop 
College. Miss Moser came from Kansas 
to South Carolina 24 years ago as 
home economist for the Experiment 
Station and was head of the home eco- 
nomics research department for 16 
years. Elizabeth Watson is Miss Mo- 
ser’s successor as head of the research 
department. 

Phyllis Drake, recently with the 
processed foods division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, is now 
home economist in the home econom- 
ics research department of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station located at 
Winthrop College. 

Leda Amick, recently head of the 
home economics department at Co- 
lumbia College, received the annual 
Pi Lambda Theta graduate award at 
the University of Tennessee. She is 


now studying for her doctor of educa- 


tion degree. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
tives from the economics, chemistry, 
psychology, English, and sociology 
faculties appeared in a symposium on 
“What my discipline has to offer 
home economics” before the fresh- 
man class in Home Economics Survey 
at South Dakota State College. The 
symposium was intended to acquaint 
students with the contributions of the 
various disciplines to home economics 
and encourage faculty members to give 
serious thought to the relationship of 
home economics and their particular 
area of learning. 

George Beal and Neil Rauda- 
baugh of Iowa State College will be 
leaders of a workshop on techniques 
for working with groups at South Da- 
kota State College from June 7 to 12 
(see page 267). 

A display concerned with prevent- 


Representa- 
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ing damage by clothes moths and 
carpet beetles has been prepared co- 
operatively by the Extension Service 
and South Dakota State College home 
economists for the 1954 traveling farm 
exhibit. 

TEXAS. Mrs. Maude L. Hooten 
of Temple, recently a teacher at Mona- 
hans High School and a former assist- 
ant state home management supervi- 
sor, became assistant protessor of home 
economics at Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege at the beginning of the second 
semester. She will teach courses in 
clothing, homemaking, and home fur- 
nishings. 

The new $80,000 model home 
management house at the University 
of Houston was dedicated on Febru- 
ary 14. The house is air-conditioned. 

WASHINGTON. Masu Takeda 
of Japan, AHEA’s 1953-54 Omicron 
Nu international scholarship student, 
who arrived in Seattle shortly before 
Christmas en route to Oregon State 
College to begin her study on January 
4, was entertained by the president of 
the Washington Home Economics As- 
sociation, Mrs. Celia P. Michel, and 
other Seattle home economists. 

The new Home Management 
House at Whitworth College was 
scheduled for occupancy at the begin- 
ning of the spring semester. 

Grace G. Denny, professor emeri- 
tus of the University of Washington, 
has received a grant from the Agnes 
Anderson Research Fund of the Uni- 
versity for further study of techniques 
of ancient Peruvian textiles. Her study, 
suggested by the late Lila O'Neale of 
the University of California, is being 
carried on jointly with Mrs. Douglas 
Osborne, an anthropologist trained in 
textile technology by Dr. O'Neale. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Eva Compton, 
former chairman of the home econom- 
ics department at Fairmont State Col- 
lege, is now making her home with her 
sister in Blue Ridge Summit, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Carolyn Nuzum is teaching the 
graduate courses in home economics 
education at West Virginia University 
this semester while Sara Ann Brown 
is in Denmark as a Fulbright lecturer. 

Mrs. Pauline Johnson Hanst was 
one of eight persons throughout the 
nation honored at the first annual 4-H 
Alumni Recognition program held dur- 
ing the National 4-H Club Congress in 
Chicago. The award was made in rec- 
ognition of her contributions to 4-H 
Club work and her continuing interest 
in it, and also for leadership in commu- 
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nity, church, and civic affairs. While 
her home is now in Maryland, her club 
work has all been in West Virginia, 
where she continues to assist with state 
camps. 

WISCONSIN. Dr. Maude Wil- 
liamson will be a visiting professor at 
the Stout Institute this summer. She 
will direct two workshops—June 21 to 
25 and June 21 to July 9 (see page 
267). 

The Stout Institute has expanded its 
off-campus centers for home eco- 
nomics student teaching from 3 to 
13. Criteria for the selection of these 
centers were developed by the division 
of home economics. 

Marlys Richert was appointed as- 
sistant state leader in home economics 
extension on September | to succeed 
Mrs. Grace Duffee, who resigned to 
devote full time to homemaking. 

Gladys Stillman retired as exten- 
sion nutritionist in September and now 
lives at 2230 East Hawthorne Court, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

Joe Tonkin of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was a speaker at 
the TV Workshop conducted in De- 
cember by the agricultural journalism 
department of the University of Wis- 
consin for the agricultural staff and se- 








STATE UNIVERSITY 
of 
NEW YORK 


Teachers College at Plattsburgh 
Enjoy a Summer Session in 
the Lake Champlain-Adiron- 
dack Mountain region—the 
New Yorker's vacationland, 
July 6-August 13. 
Graduate Programs in 

HOME ECONOMICS 

GENERAL EDUCATION 


also 


Economic Education Work- 
shop sponsored by the 
Joint Council on Economic 
Education, August 2-13. 


For full informetion and bulletin write 
Dr. Frederick B. Tuttle 
Director of Summer Session 
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lected county extension personnel. The 
University’s Station WHA-TV began 
educational January 
1954, with the participation of many 


telecasting in 
county extension agents over local 
stations. 

WYOMING. A workshop for new 
home demonstration agents was 
held at the University of Wyoming the 
Eight 
agents received training in canning 
and freezing food, refinishing and up- 
holstering furniture, and new methods 


first two weeks in January. 


of clothing construction. 
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The annual meeting of the State 
Home Demonstration Council, held 
at the University in February, included 
training for county family life chair- 
men, health and safety chairmen, and 
news chairmen. 

A Family Life Conference for 
anyone interested will be held at the 
University on June 30 and July 1 with 
Russell Smart of the University of 
Rhode Island as conference leader. 
This conference is sponsored by wom- 
en's clubs in the state and the summer 
school of the University. 


RE ie. 
vA \>? 

These cookies have no 
sugar in them at all— 
yet they're as sweet 
and delicious as any 
you'd ever hope to 
bake. They're called 
Orange Nut cookies, 
and they're made with 
SUCARYL® (Cycla- 
mate, Abbott)—a won- 
dertul new non-caloric 
sweetener for people 
on special diets. (You 
can cook and bake with 
it, and it won't turn 
bitter.) The whole story 
is in the SUCARYL 
Recipe Booklet. Would 
you like a copy?* 


Abbott 


*At pharmacies everywhere; or write, 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES, 
North Chicago, lilinois 
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Ready for warm weather meal 
planning is the new recipe book of 
the Pet Milk Company, “Frozen Des- 
serts to Fit Any Equipment,” which 
is assembled for ease of filing in a 
standard-size loose-leaf notebook. Out- 
lines and information for classroom 
discussion and laboratory work are 
included as well as many tempting 
recipes to be prepared with the ice 
cream freezer or in refrigerator tray 
or mold. Request the 12-page book- 
let, as many copies as are needed for 
class work, from the Pet Milk Com- 
pany, Home Economics Department, 
1448-B Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. 


The sugar bowl does not need to 
go on the table when certain of the 
Kellogg prepared cereals are served. 
These are: Kellogg’s Sugar Frosted 
Flakes, a sweetened puffed wheat 
cereal; Kellogg’s Sugar Corn Pops, a 
sweetened puffed corn product; and 
Kellogg's Sugar Smacks, a sweetened 
cereal made from whole wheat. The 
Sugar Frosted Flakes and the Sugar 
Corn Pops have their whole grain 
nutritive values of thiamine, niacin, 
and iron restored. Serving-size boxes 
of the three ready-to-eat cereals, two 
of each, come in a package called a 


Snack-Pak. 


New staff members in the home 
service department of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company are Jane 
O'Keefe, formerly director of the test 
kitchen of Ruthrauff and Ryan, Inc., 
and Frances Porter, formerly con- 
nected with The Hills Brothers Com- 
pany. 


Two aids in teaching home laun- 
dering came out of the recent Seventh 
National Home Laundry Conference: 
the complete conference report, which 
is bound in plastic and illustrated with 
photographs, diagrams, and charts; 
and a 20-page book, “Plan for All 
Three,” a booklet designed for dis- 
tribution to consumer groups, which 
stresses the interdependence of the 
washer, dryer, and ironer and shows 
how the trio may be worked into all 
kinds of residential construction. 


The first-mentioned publication “is 
free to educators, editors, and home 
economists directly serving the con- 
sumer field,” says the announcement. 
“Plan for All Three” may be requested 
in quantities sufficient for classroom 
use. Make American 
Home Laundry Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Suite 3410, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


requests to 


A portable meat grinder and 
food chopper which holds to any 
smooth surface by means of suction 
cup feet is a new featured item in 
the line of the Rival Manufacturing 
Company. Christened the Grind-O- 
Mat, the grinder’s specially designed 
grooved hopper and feed screw in- 
crease cutting efficiency, according to 
the manufacturer. 

The Rival Manufacturing Company 
also introduces the Shred-O-Mat 
which, like the Grind-O-Mat, attaches 
to a smooth surface with a suction- 
type base and also eliminates the need 
for clamps or screws. “Just a few 
turns of the handle,” says the manu- 
facturer,” and the  safety-covered 
magic blades perform half an hour's 
hand shredding, slicing, or grating job 
in minutes.” Hopper of the Shred-O- 
Mat is of stainless steel, while that of 
the Grind-O-Mat is Magaloy alloy. 
Cutting discs of both the shredder 
and grinder are made of stainless steel. 
Both have bases, standards, and 
handles in baked enamel in colors. 


A kit for measuring hardness of 
water, recommended for use by home 
economists in business and teaching, 
has been announced by Calgon, Inc., 
and Hagan Corporation. The Speedy- 
Kit, as it is called, is of a size that 
can be carried in the pocket and 
weighs only six ounces. It uses a 
simplification of water test procedures 
based on Schwarzenbach methods 
now widely used. A sample of the 
water being tested is measured into a 
marked glass vial; two drops of “Solu- 
tion A” are added from a bottle, turn- 
ing the water red. “Solution B” from 
the second bottle is then added, one 
drop at a time, until the red color 
changes to blue. Each drop of “B” 
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used represents one grain per gallon 
of hardness as calcium carbonate. 

Complete details on the Speedy-Kit 
are published in a new bulletin, num- 
bered 5RE54, which may be requested 
without obligation from Calgon, Inc., 
P.O. Box 1346, Pittsburgh 30, Penn- 
sylvania. 


New to grocers’ shelves is an 
onion soup bearing the Campbell 
label. Its ingredients are onions, beef 
stock, cheese, and seasonings, and 
Campbell's suggests that it be served 
with a basket of crusty bread plus 
grated cheese to sprinkle over the 
soup. The company also writes that 
this condensed soup may be used as 
an ingredient in certain main dishes 
and in combination with other con- 
densed soups. This onion soup needs 
only to have an equal amount of water 
added before it is heated for serving. 
Each can makes 2% cups of soup. 


To help the homemaker avoid 
stooping and lifting as she does her 
laundry, Arvin Industries, Inc., is 
making a metal stand on wheels which 
carries a fabric basket holding a bushel 
of clothes, wet or dry. When desired, 
the cloth basket may be removed and 
a wooden bushel basket substituted. 
The cart can be easily and quickly 
assembled for use, then taken down 
for compact storage. Frame and legs 
are of light-weight steel with finish of 
blue baked-on enamel. Casters with 
plastic wheels two inches in diameter 
give the cart mobility. Height of the 
laundry carrier is 314% inches. 


All types of clothing, household 
accessories, gifts, and toys that can 
be made with cotton bag materials 
are illustrated and described in “1954 
Idea Book for Sewing Cotton Bags.” 
Designs for which Simplicity patterns 
are available and “Scrap Bag Ideas” 
are featured. The introduction tells 
about the National Cotton Bag Sewing 
Contest which was held for the first 
time last year and will be repeated in 
1954. Request the book from the 
National Cotton Council, P.O. Box 76, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


“Feel Fit as a Fiddle After 40” 
is the title of a booklet by cartoonist 
Don Herold, in which he tells what 
habits of eating and thinking will help 
stave off signs of aging processes. It 
is free, in quantity if desired, from the 
Knox Gelatine Company, Box A, 
Johnstown, New York. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


POSITIONS When you teach foods... 
—_ eee TEACH GEL-COOKERY 


Heads of departments, staff members, research, in all areas of home 


economics, teacher tramimg. M.S. and Ph.D. candidates. Many the art of making many 


positions for inexperienced women 


Busines: nutritious, delicious dishes 


Kitchen planning and interior decorating consultant for eight dis 
tricts, working with schools, builders and homemakers 


Editor with experience in major kitchen equipment and writing with Knox Unflavored 


ability 


Regional home economist for 12 states; consumer demonstration d P ° G | 4 
and lecturing. A car is not necessary Concentrate rotein e atine 
Assistant with art and journalism training for magazine 
Test kitchen director with ability to supervise others. Positions for The word “protein”’ means “primary, holding first 
less experienced women and for June graduates " 9 d it i fact that tein rates Ve high 
Executive with training in foods, nutrition, or dietetics for promo P ace, anc & & th ma at pec ‘ ry nig 
tional work. Opportunity for T-V experience as a dietary essential for good health. An important 
Assistants with foods background. teaching experience desirable but source of easily digested, concentrated protein and 
will take recent graduates. Locations in New England, central and = ~ z " : 
western states valuable amino acids is Knox Unflavored Gelatine. 
Field worker with nutrition training, Middle Atlantic states; head- Because it is protein-rich all gelatine, containing no 
quarters in Philadelphia or Washington 4 ’ 7 
Food Service sugar, Knox increases the nutritive value of every 
A . : _ ore . 
Cafeteria managers, production managers, supervisors dish made with it. The protein of Knox gelatine 
supplements the proteins of the meat, fish, egg 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE and/or milk used in the recipe, enhancing the 


138 North Twelfth Street Lincoln, Nebraska food value of all other ingredients. 








WANTED: (a) Foon service pirecron by university; duties include 
teaching courses in institutional management; Master's required ; 
will have charge of college cafeteria; food service, two dormitories, : . 
(b) Crier; new heapitel. 400 beds, affiliated university medical FREE Knox teaching materials 
school; West. (c) Execurive nousekerrer; large teaching hos- : 2 use i 
pital; East; $4500. (d) AssisTaNr and THERAPEUTIC DIETITIANS; available for classroom - Write 
350-bed hospital affiliated with one of country’s leading private ELEANOR KNOX, Director, Knox 
practice clinics; staff of 75 board specialists, 125 residents; large a“ . , 

city, university medical center. (e) Foop PRODUCTION MANAGER; one Food Education Bureau, Box JH-8, 
of country’s leading teaching hospitals; outstanding opportunity 

(f) Curer oreririan; large teaching hospital; Pacific Coast. Ment- Johnstown, N. Y. 
ca Buneat Burnerce Larson, Durector, Palmolive Building, 
Chicago 





























A book in homemaking should tell what other 
boys and girls are doing and learning. It should 
have stories in it and people who talk.” 


This is the kind of book that hundreds 
of interviewed teen-agers agreed that 
they would like when they begin their 
homemaking study. Their kind of book 
is now ready: 


ADVENTURING IN HOME LIVING, Book 1 


The first of a series of three all-purpose texts in homemaking for B 
three different adolescent levels—early, middle, and later teens. It y 
exemplifies student-teacher cooperation in situations where students 

share in planning and carrying out the work. It is written at the HAZEL M. HATCHER 
reading level of young teen-agers. It is a book of life, action, and 


motivation, and color. Large format, clear type, double column MILDRED E. ANDREWS 


pages, brilliant illustrations—drawings, photographs, color plates. 


D, C Hath aud Company 


Sales Offices: New Yorx 14 Cunicaco 16 SAw FranciscoS ATLANTA3 Dattast Home Office: Boston 16 














CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Here's the ‘queen’ of Banana Cakes... 
Banana Chiffon Cake 


BANANA CHIFFON CAKE 


2'4 cups sifted cake flour 1 teaspoon salt 1 cup mashed ripe bananas* 
(2 to 3 bananas) 
1 tablespoon fresh lemon juice 
1 tablespoon double-action 5 medium-sized egg yolks, unbeaten 44 teaspoon cream of tartar 
baking powder 1 cup egg whites (7 or 8) 


1's cups sugar ‘2 cup cooking or salad oil 


Sift together flour, sugar, baking powder and salt a moderate oven (325°F.) about 1 hour 5 minutes, 
into mixing bowl. Make a “well” in dry ingredients or until cake is done. Immediately turn pan upside 
and add in order: oil, egg yolks, bananas and lemon down, placing the tube part over a small-necked 
juice. Beat until smooth. Add cream of tartar to bottle or funnel so that the pan is elevated about 
egg whites. Beat egg whites in a large mixing bow! 1 inch above surface of table. Let cake hang until 
until they form very stiff peaks. DO NOT UNDER cold. Loosen cake from sides and tube of pan with 
BEAT. Gradually and gently fold banana mixture’ spatula. Turn pan over and tap edge sharply to 
into egg whites, just until blended. DO NOT STIR loosen cake. Spread top and sides of cake with 
Pour into ungreased, 10 x 4-inch tube pan. Bake in your favorite frosting, if desired 


Makes one 10-inch tube cake (16 to 20 servings). 


* Use fully ripe bananas ... Home Economics Department, 
yellow peel flecked with brown UNITED FRUIT CO., Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Cu NEW FREE CANCO BOOKLET! 


QUICK TRICK 
COOKERY 


A Treasury of Menus and Recipes for class- 
room use that are Quick . . . Delicious. . . 
and Budget-Smart . . . Right out of Cans! 
This practical teaching aid is chock-full 
of menus and recipes that are priceless in 
simple and speedy meal preparation. 









The recipes were designed for classroom 
use and may be prepared in from 15 to 50 
minutes. They have been planned on a 
\ step-by-step-preparation basis so that 
\ students can prepare an entire meal in a 
class period. 











Each recipe was brought to mouth- 
watering perfection in the Canco Test 
Kitchens and has been family tested and 
overwhelmingly approved by a selected 
group of homemakers representing all 
sections of the U. S. 











You will also find this booklet helpful in 
teaching menu planning, food shopping 
and meal serving, as well as food 
preparation, 









¢ 48 pages with beautiful color photographs 
e “Minute meals" with step-by-step directions 
e Valuable party suggestions 

¢ Recipes for special occasions 

























\ { American Can Company | 
\K 4 Home Economics Section 
cy f 100 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. j 
| Please send me inn copies of Quick Trick | 
That's the idea! Write today for Cookery. 
free copies of Quick Trick Cookery. | I 
| Nome.. | 
AMERICAN JS 

CAN COMPANY een : 
/ Bic cccccccccccescesccecosenecess State I 

=> [ JH-4-54 

ns 2 A Se oe ee 
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Fifty-Fifty Contribution 
Cereal and Milk 


St it 











CEREAL 





In the above chart, 100 per cent equals the total amount of the nutrients 
common to both and calories supplied by the cereal serving. The black and 
gray bars represent the percentage contribution of nutrients and of calories 
made individually by the cereal and by the milk of the cereal serving. This 
shows that in five of the nine nutrients, as well as in calories, the breakfast 
cereal alone provides more than 50 per cent of the total amounts contributed 
by both cereal and milk, and almost 50 per cent of the protein. These figures 
demonstrate the excellent manner in which cereal and milk supplement 
each other, 


The average cost of the cereal and milk serving is 
5 cents, based on current retail prices. lew indeed 
are the foods which, for this small cost, can make 
such a contribution to the satisfaction of daily 


nutritional requirements. 





The chart shown above ts available for classroom use, size 
16” x 22", in three colors. It is part of a teaching unit con- 
sisting of an interesting 20 page Teacher's Source Book, 
titled, “The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals” 
and 20 Students’ Work Sheets on the cereal and milk serving. 











ll 
” Pb ‘ Oa 


Breakfast Cereals are an important carrier 
of milk in the diet. In the average year, over 
two and one-half billion quarts of milk are 
eaten with cereals alone, accounting for 
about 15 per cent of the annual per capita 
fluid milk consumption. During May the 
American Dairy Association and the Cereal 
Institute are cooperating in a “Cereal and 
Milk Festival” to promote this great food 


team. 


The bar chart opposite shows how the com- 
ponents of the cereal and milk serving-——-one 
ounce of hot or ready-to-eat breakfast 
cereals* (whole grain, enriched, or restored), 
four ounces of milk, and one teaspoonful of 
sugar-—-complement each other in_ their 


contribution of essential nutrients. 


If a line is drawn from the upper left corner 
to the lower right corner of the chart, the 
statement that the cereal and milk serving 


makes 
“A Fifty-Fifty Contribution” 


is graphically demonstrated. On a mathe 
matical basis, considering the over-all nutri 
tional contribution 100 per cent, the cereal 
contributes about 50 per cent, the milk 


about 48 per cent, the sugar about 2 per cent. 


*Composite average of all breakfast cereals on dry weight basis. 


YOU NEVER OUTGROW YOUR NEED FOR CEREAL AND MILK 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Incc,, 135 South LaSatte Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois 


A Research and Educational Endeavor Devoted to the Betterment of National Nutrition 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


45th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Civie Auditorium, San Francisco, California 


July 6-9, 1954 


MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 
(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 





All requests for reservations are handled in the order received. In order to be sure of receiving your choice of hotel 
and type of accommodations desired, we urge you to mail your request early. All requests omits accompanied by a 
deposit check of $10 per room (or a minimum of $5 per person) made whe to the AHEA HOUSING BUREAU. The 
deposit holds the room on your arrival date regardless of the hour of arrival, and is credited to your account. Plan to 
share a room if possible. Single rooms are very scarce. 





AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
Room 300, 61 Grove Street 
San Francisco 2, California 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [ ] 
Specify name of group 

(HEIB or EXTENSION) 








Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice Fourth Choice 





Second Choice Fifth Choice 

Third Choice Sixth Choice 

Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 


Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ 


Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon 
(If, after making reservations, you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly. Deposit 
will be refunded if notice is received in time for space to be reassigned.) 


Date of Departure Approximate hour 
If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 


NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY 


Check for $ payable to AHEA Housing Bureau is enclosed. 
Signed: 


BE SURE TO 
SICN YOUR NAME ==> (Street Address) 


(City and State) 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 


confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you. Please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope to help 
(OVER) 


expedite assignment of rooms. 





KEY NO. 


8 
23 
20 
82 
24 
19 

4 
29 
39 
31 
12 
56 
21 
36 
42 
4l 
51 
28 
35 
47 
37 
58 
49 
54 
40 

7 
53 
380 
44 
43 
52 
57 
ll 
10 


Civic CanTaea 
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MAP OF DOWNTOWN SAN FRANCISCO SHOWING COOPERATING HOTELS AND CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


Alexander Hamilton, 631 O'Farrell 
Bellevue, Geary & Taylor 
Biltmore, 733 Taylor 

Brayton, 50 Turk 

Californian, 405 Taylor 
Canterbury, 750 Sutter 
Carlton, 1075 Sutter 

Cecil, 545 Post 

Chancellor, 433 Powell 

Clift, Geary & Taylor 
Commodore, 825 Sutter 
Drake Wiltshire, 340 Stockton 
E] Cortez, 550 Geary 
Fairmont, 950 Mason 
Fielding, 386 Geary 
Franciscan, 350 Geary 

Golden State, 114 Powell 
Huntington, 1075 California 
King George, 334 Mason 
Manx, 225 Powell 

Mark Hopkins, 999 California 
Palace, Market & New Montgomery 
Pickwick, 85 Fifth 

Plaza, Post & Stockton 

St. Francis, Powell & Geary 
Senate, 467 Turk 

Sic Francis Drake, 450 Powell 
Somerton, 440 Geary 
Spaulding, 240 O'Farrell 
Stewart, 351 Geary 

Stratford, 242 Powell 

Sutter, 191 Sutter 
Whitcomb, 1231 Market 

Y. M. C. A. Hotel, 351 Turk 


(OVER) 


$ 6.00-10.50 


SINGLE 


DOUBLE 





5.00— 8.00 
5.00 

2.50— 3.50 
5.50— 7.00 
5.00 

3.50— 4.00 
4.00— 6.00 
5.50 

8.00—12.00 
4.00— 7.00 
6.00— 7.00 
5.00— 7.00 
10.50-16.00 
4.00-— 6.00 
3.50—- 4.50 
3.50—- 4.50 
6.00-12.50 
3.50— 5.00 
5.00— 6.50 
10.00-14.00 
8.00-13.00 
4.00— 5.50 
5.00— 7.00 
8.00-18.00 
3.00— 4.00 
9.50-13.50 
3.00— 4.00 
4.00 

4.50— 7.50 
3.50- 4.50 
4.50— 6.00 
5.00— 8.00 
1.50- 2.25 


$ 8.50-12.00 


8.00-10.00 
6.00 

3.50— 4.50 
7.50- 9.00 
6.00— 7.00 
5.00— 5.50 
5.00— 6.00 
7.50 

10.00-15.60 
6.00— 9.00 
7.00— 8.00 
6.00— 9.00 
13.50-19.00 
5.00— 7.00 
5.00— 5.50 
5.00- 5.50 
8.00-15.00 
4.50-— 6.00 
6.50— 8.50 
13.00-18.00 
10.00—15.00 
5.50— 7.00 
7.00— 9.00 
10.00—15.00 
4.00- 5.00 
11.50-15.50 
4.00— 5.00 
5.00 

6.50— 9.50 
5.00— 7.00 
6.00— 7.00 
7.00-11.00 
3.00— 3.70 


$ 9.00-13.00 


9.00-11.00 
7.00 

4.50— 5.00 
8.50-—10.00 
8.00— 9.00 
6.00— 6.50 
7.00— 8.00 
8.50 

10.00-—18.00 
7.00—10.00 
9.00 

9.00-—10.00 
13.50-19.00 
7.00— 8.00 
7.00— 9.00 
6.00— 7.00 
8.00-15.00 
6.00— 8.00 
7.50— 9.00 
13.00—18.00 
12.00-17.00 
6.50— 8.00 
8.00—10.00 
12.00-20.00 
5.00— 6.00 
13.00-19.50 
5.00-— 7.00 
6.00 

8.00—12.00 
6.00— 7.00 
7.00-— 9.00 
8.00—12.00 
3.00— 3.70 


SUITE 


$15.00-25.00 


14.00-22.00 


16.00-17.50 
18.00 


25.00-35.00 
14.00-18.00 
14.00-20.00 
28.00-37.00 
10.00—12.00 
8.00—10.00 
15.00-25.00 
10.00-14.00 
25.00-—35.00 
24.00-60.00 
16.00 
15.00 
20.00-—38.00 
27.00-—37.00 


15.00-18.00 


10.00 
15.00-25.00 








From High School to 


Honeymoon Home within 2 years 


---for 2 out of 3 Home Economics pupils* 


Before today's teen-agers outgrow the blue jeans they wore in 


high school, they are running homes of their own! 


The new Westinghouse School Plan makes it easy to give 
students actual experience with the applianees that will play 
such an important part in those new homes which are 


right around the corner. Here's how it works: 


Schools buy Westinghouse Appliances for classroom use at 
half the retail cost... a single appliance or as many as 
they need. Every year, the appliances are replaced with 
comparable new models without further cost. Schools use 
future funds for additional equipment, instead of repairs 


and replacements on old models. 





Schools can help students get ready for up-to-the-minute 
homemaking . . . make home economics more attractive to 
them . . . make teaching casicr and more effective. The 
Westinghouse School Plan will add modern equipment to fs 


your Classrooms without straining even a modest budget. 


* Records show that 2 out of 3 high school home economics students 
marry within 2 years after graduation . . . 32% of all 18 and 19-year- 


old girls in the U. S. are married . . . 30% marry before they are 20. 


Teaching Aids Kit... free! 


Student Fact Folders on today’s appliances plus Reference Handbooks with 


complete information for teachers ...a lighthearted new cookbook for young 
cooks .. . booklets on family nutrition, kitchen-laundry planning and other 


important home economics subjects. For free Teaching Aids Kit and folder 


giving full details about Westinghouse School Plan, write to 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation * Consumer Service Dept. JR-454 
250 East 4th Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 





“Here’s true classroom 
convenience... 
Automatic Defrosting 
in all five Kelvinators” 


says Joan Adams of Keivinator Kitchen, 
Editor of Kitchen Reporter 


> “Think what it will mean to you 
and your students to be free through- 
out the term of the time-wasting 
chore of hand defrosting! Kelvinator’s 40th Anniver- 
sary Refrigerators bring you Automatic Defrosting 
plus a full-width freezer chest, roll-out and slide-out 
shelves, handy door shelves, built-in butter chest and 
other features which give you dependable, spacious 
storage ideal for classroom use. 


J 


4 
4 


| 
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“Select the refrigerator which suits your classroom 
needs at your Kelvinator dealer's. Ask him, too, 
about his liberal School Appliance Installation Plan. 
Or write direct to me for information.” 


a 


° Defrosting system uses no electric heaters, 


ey" =i 


**Magic Cycle” 
defrosts so safely even ice cream molds stay solid. Frozen 
food projects can be carried on with complete contidence. 
And this automatic defrosting is yours at no extra cost. 


*Patent applied for 
JOAN ADAMS, KELVINATOR, Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please forward 


OD Full information on Kelvinator’s School Apphance Installation Plan 


DC Literature on Kelvinator'’s new 1954 refrigerators 


Teacher 


School 


Aelvinator’s 40th 


oldest 





Model MAD 110 silustrated 
Room aplenty in the cold-clear-to-the-floor Kelvinator, gives 
each class a fair chance to plan and prepare family-style meals. 
Across-the-top Freezer Chest provides an opportunity to teach 
the most up-to-date methods of food preservation 


hold al- 
most a bushel of fruit 
and vegetables garden- 
fresh for over a week 
Handy shelves on the 
Kelvinator door keep 
small-quantity supplies 
convenient, save space 
within the refrigerator 
Butter chest keeps but- 
ter at usable tempera- 
ture, prevents waste 


Deep crispers 





Roll-out and slide-out shelves bring foods forward for 


ease in handling, and serving, No fumbling, spilling of 


confusion with a Kelvinator 


maker of far the home 





